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Welcome  to  Module  8! 


We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 
Loose  Ends. 


We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


Because  there  are  no  response  lines  provided  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  of  this  course,  you’ll  need  a 
notebook  or  lined  paper  to  respond  to  questions, 
complete  charts,  and  answer  questionnaires.  It’s 
important  to  keep  your  lined  paper  handy  as  you  work 
through  the  material  and  to  keep  your  responses 
together  in  a notebook  or  binder  for  review  purposes 
later.  Read  all  of  the  questions  carefully,  and  respond 
to  them  as  completely  as  possible.  Then  compare 
your  responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the 
Appendix. 


You’ll  be  asked  to  keep  some  of  your  personal 
responses  in  a separate  folder  or  booklet  - your 
journal. 


Remember  to  read 
^ carefully  and  work  through 
i all  of  the  activities  in  each 
section  before  attempting 
the  assignment  for  that 
section.  This  strategy  will  help 
you  to  achieve 
— , better  success  in 
A your  studies. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


Congratulations  - you  have  wound  your  way  through  the  twists  and  turns  of  this  course  and  you  are 
now  into  the  homestretch.  Only  a few  obstacles  remain  before  your  successful  completion  of  this 
course. 

First  of  all,  you  must  write  both  a rough  copy  and  a final  copy  of  your  research  report.  After  that  is 
done,  you  must  prepare  for  the  final  test  in  English  23  by  reviewing  some  of  the  main  ideas  in  this 
course. 


Good  luck! 


Evaluation 

Your  mark  for  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  assignments  at  the  end 
of  each  section.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  two  assignments.  The  mark  distribution  is  as 
follows: 


Section  1 Assignment  60  marks 
Section  2 Assignment  40  marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 
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When  doing  your  assignments,  work  slowly  and  carefully.  If  you’re  having  difficulty,  go  back  and 
review  the  appropriate  section. 

Read  all  parts  of  your  assignment  carefully.  Plan  and  do  your  rough  work  on  your  own  paper.  Revise 
and  edit  your  responses;  then  set  up  your  final  copy  for  submission  on  your  own  paper.  Lined 
looseleaf  is  recommended.  Make  sure  your  answers  are  neat  arid  organized,  with  wide  left  margins 
and  space  for  teacher  comments  after  each  assignment. 


When  you  see  this  icon,  ideas  and  details  are  provided  to  help  you  set  up  and  organize  your  answer  in 
a certain  way. 

Before  submitting  your  responses,  be  sure  to  proofread  them  carefully  to  ensure  that  they  say  what 
you  want,  that  they  are  neat  and  clear,  and  that  they  are  complete  and  missing  no  material. 

You’ll  be  submitting  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (and  in  some  cases  an  audiotape  or  video 
cassette)  for  evaluation. 


COURSE  OVERVSEW 

English  23  contains  eight  modules. 
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SECTION 


I WRITING  YOUR  RESEARCH 

M REP(  )RT ' 


In  Module  7,  you  chose  your  topic,  and  narrowed  it  to  a manageable  size  for  a three-page  report. 

Then  you  went  to  the  library  to  look  for  information  about  your  topic.  You  should  now  have  a set  of 
notes  from  which  you  can  begin  writing  your  report. 

In  this  section,  you  will  go  through  the  steps  of  writing  and  revising  your  report.  First,  you  will 
arrange  your  materials  into  an  outline.  Then  you  will  begin  to  turn  your  material  into  the  paragraphs 
of  your  report.  Once  you  have  written  your  rough  draft,  you  will  go  through  exercises  in  revising  in 
order  to  make  your  report  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible.  Then  you  will  work  on  your  editing  skills, 
and  you  will  use  an  editing  checklist  to  help  you  polish  your  report.  Finally,  you  will  learn  the  proper 
format  for  footnotes  and  bibliography,  so  that  you  can  properly  credit  any  sources  you  have  used  in 
compiling  your  report. 
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Activity  1 : Organizing  Your  Report 


Once  you  have  all  of  your  notes,  it  is  time  to  start 
putting  the  pieces  together. 

Writing  a report  is  not  an  easy  task  and  you  can’t 
expect  to  sit  down  and  write  one  from  beginning 
to  end.  However,  your  task  becomes  much  easier 
if  you  follow  a plan  that  you  have  created  before 
you  start  writing. 

The  plan,  or  outline,  for  your  report  can  be  as  simple  or  as  detailed  as 
you  care  to  make  it.  For  example,  in  her  report,  “Excess  Packaging,” 

Maijorie  Lamb  may  have  worked  from  a very  simple  outline.  Here  is  a sample  of  what  her  outline 
might  have  looked  like: 


Topic:  Excess  Packaging 

Introduction:  Define  "excess  packaging."  Explain  the  difference 

between  necessary  and  excessive  packaging. 

Body:  Divide  into  2 parts. 

Part  A - The  Problem 

1.  Excess  packaging  is  an  increasing  problem  in  our  society. 
Give  examples  of  how  over-packaged  typical  consumer  goods 
are.  Show  that  most  of  this  excess  winds  up  in  landfills. 

2.  Excess  packaging  is  an  environmental  hazard.  Give  examples 
of  the  toxic  hazards. 

3.  Excess  packaging  helps  to  ruin  the  earth's  natural  beauty. 
Give  examples  of  dangers  to  wildlife,  the  eyesore  of 
landfills,  and  the  destruction  of  agricultural  lands. 

Part  B - Solutions 

Give  detailed  examples  of  what  the  average  individual  can  do  to 
save  the  environment  from  excess  packaging: 

1.  Take  as  little  packaging  home  from  stores  as  possible. 

2.  Take  steps  to  persuade  business  to  reduce  packaging. 

3.  Take  steps  to  reduce,  reuse,  or  recycle  garbage  at  home 
before  it  is  thrown  out. 

Conclusion:  Encourage  readers  to  take  an  active  role  in  reducing 

the  excess  packaging  at  the  source  - the  manufacturer. 


Section  1:  Writing  Your  Research  Report 


The  research  that  the  author  has  done  can  then  be  arranged  into  paragraphs  under  each  of  the  points  in 
the  outline. 


If  you  are  having  trouble  writing  an  outline,  try  using  an  organizer  for  your  research  material.  Read 
the  comments  about  different  kinds  of  organizers  on  pages  287  and  288  in  Straight  Ahead.  Perhaps 
you  can  use  an  organizer  to  shape  your  own  report.  For  example,  the  following  questions  would  help 
you  in  organizing  your  research. 


1 . List  three  of  the  main  points  that  you  want  your  report  to  communicate. 


2.  What  information  do  you  want  to  present  to  support  or  discuss  each  of  your  main  points? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 


Each  of  the  main  points  would  be  the  heading  for  a paragraph  or  a section  of  your  report.  The 
research  you  have  done  about  the  particular  point  would  provide  the  supporting  material  for  the 
paragraph. 


Am  I allowed  to  express 
my  opinion  in  this  report? 


Okay,  but  suppose  I think 
that  cigarettes  are  good  for 
people,  or  that  seatbelts  do 
more  harm  than  good. 


By  all  means.  A report  should  be  more  than  a 
collection  of  facts.  In  the  report  “Excess 
Packaging,  ” the  author  frequently  expresses 
her  opinion  about  the  topic.  Be  like  her  and 
say  what  you  think. 


; — n 

You  can  write  that  if  you  want,  but  remember: 
don’t  make  any  claims  or  offer  any  opinions 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  support  them  with 
solid  information  or  explanations.  And  if  you 
can’t  find  any  reliable  information  to  support 
your  opinions,  then  maybe  you  should  re- 


examine your  opinions. 
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Activity  2:  Making  Your  Meaning  Clear 


In  previous  modules,  you  learned  that  in  any  form  of  communication  it  is  important  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  audience.  Read  the  following  note.  It’s  written  by  Kim  in  response  to  a friend’s  request 
for  a set  of  instmctions  for  making  milkshakes.  Decide  whether  Kim  has  kept  the  needs  of  the  reader 
in  mind  when  she  wrote  this  note. 


Utld-  e cMf,  to  maize  a cpod  mitkdkake.  tf-indt,  put  dome  ice  cneam  in  a 
pitches.  Vtm^  add  dome  milk  and  miuil.  Okyei.  ycuima^addfjnuit 
on-  c/mdbed  candied-  ij  ipu  like.  Jlope  ipu  enjoy-  tkiA-  on  the  next  hot 


Are  you  ready  to  make  that  delicious  milkshake?  Okay,  go  ahead.  Take  those  directions  and  head 
over  to  the  refrigerator.  Take  out  the  ice  cream  and  the  milk.  Now,  refer  again  to  the  directions. 

How  much  ice  cream  should  you  use?  What  kind?  How  much  milk?  Would  you  use  a blender  to 
mix  it?  For  how  long  would  you  mix?  Should  the  fmit  be  fresh  or  canned?  Would  any  candy  work 
or  are  hard  candies  a bad  idea? 

If  a simple  set  of  instmctions  for  making  a milkshake  can  confuse  a reader,  imagine  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  confuse  the  reader  of  a much  more  complex  piece  of  writing,  such  as  a report! 

One  way  to  help  ensure  that  the  reader  will  understand  what  you  wrote  is  to  choose  carefully  the  way 
you  develop  your  ideas  and  the  way  that  you  organize  the  material. 

Developing  Your  Ideas 

Once  you  know  what  you  want  to  say,  you  should  decide  how  you  can  most  effectively  communicate 
it  to  the  reader.  After  all  of  the  research  that  you’ve  done  in  the  library,  you  may  have  become  an 
expert  on  the  topic  of  your  report.  It  is  important,  however,  that  you  do  not  forget  that  your  readers 
might  know  very  little  about  your  topic.  You  must  not  leave  out  any  details  that  the  reader  needs  in 
order  to  understand  what  you  have  written. 

Details  are  very  important  to  anything  that  you  write.  Details  bring  what  you’re  describing  to  life; 
they  also  help  ensure  that  readers  will  understand  just  what  you  mean. 

Here’s  an  illustration  of  this  principle  at  work.  Example  A that  follows  is  a simple,  undeveloped 
statement.  Example  B brings  the  statement  to  life  with  the  use  of  details. 

Example  A: 


We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall. 
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Example  B: 

We  had  a great  time  at  the  West  Edmonton  Mall.  We  spent  the  morning  shopping  like  fiends;  I 
bought  a cute  pair  of  sandals  and  Meg  picked  up  a terrific  blue  shirt  on  sale  at  half  price!  We  had 
lunch  in  the  Phase  3 food  fair  (tacos  for  me,  burger  for  Meg)  and  then  we  took  in  the  dolphin 
show.  It  was  terrific.  And  the  rest  of  the  day  - you  guessed  it  - the  water  park.  What  a day ! 


Get  the  idea? 

1 . Now  you  try.  Here  are  two  simple  statements.  Develop  one  into  an  interesting  and  informative 
paragraph  through  the  use  of  details. 

• The  pie  tasted  great.  • Everything  went  wrong  today. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Organizing  Your  Material 

What  follows  are  several  methods  of 
development  that  you  can  choose  from  to 
organize  the  information  in  any  composition 
whether  it  consists  of  one  paragraph  or  several. 
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You  may  structure  a paragraph  by 


You  do  not  need 
to  memorize 
these  methods  of 
paragraph 
development. 

Just  be  aware 
that  paragraphs 
can  be  organized 
in  a variety  of 
ways  depending 
on  what  you  want 
to  say  and  how 
you  want  to  say 
it. 


• using  chronological  order  (the  order  in  which  things  occurred) 

• using  one  or  more  examples  to  illustrate  a point 

• citing  data  to  back  up  an  assertion 

• quoting  or  summarizing  what  others  have  said 

• defining  a term  you’re  using 

• comparing  or  contrasting  two  things 

• giving  causes  or  reasons  for  things  happening 

• pointing  out  effects  of  things  happening 

• describing  a person,  place,  or  thing 

Suppose  that  you  wanted  to  write  about  each  of  the  following  topics.  Decide  which  of  the 
preceding  methods  of  paragraph  development  seems  most  appropriate  for  each  topic.  Think 
about  why  you’re  making  your  choices. 


a.  Anne  Frank’s  relationship  with  other  people 

b.  Anne  Frank’s  physical  appearance 

c.  Anne  and  Peter  had  different  outlooks  on  life. 


d.  Ways  in  which  Anne  Frank  rebelled  against  her  mother 

e.  Persecution  forced  Jewish  people  to  go  into  hiding. 

f.  Millions  of  Jews  died  in  the  Holocaust. 


g.  The  Gestapo 

h.  The  Final  Solution  developed  gradually  over  many  years. 

i.  Because  few  countries  accepted  large  numbers  of  Jewish  refugees,  most  European  Jews  were 
trapped  in  Nazi-occupied  countries. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Activity  3:  Writing  Paragraphs 


You  began  by  trying  to  organize  your  information  and  your 
ideas  into  an  outline.  You  now  have  to  turn  that  outline  into 
the  paragraphs  of  your  report. 


Section  1:  Writing  Your  Research  Report 
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The  Introductory  Paragraph 

The  first  paragraph  of  your  report  serves  two  important  purposes.  It  should  present  the  main  idea  of 
your  composition,  and  it  should  catch  the  reader’s  attention. 

Read  the  sample  introductory  paragraph  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

An  ancient  Greek  historian  once  wrote,  “No  one  goes  to  Hades  with 
all  his  immense  wealth”;  nowadays  people  say,  “you  can’t  take  it  with 
you”  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Throughout  the  ages  people  have  been 
told  that  their  worldly  possessions  are  simply  that  - possessions  of 
this  world.  This  leads  us  to  wonder  why,  then,  there  is  such  concern 
with  wealth. 

1 . What  do  you  think  the  main  purpose  of  this  report  will  be? 

2.  How  does  this  paragraph  catch  the  reader’s  attention? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Sec 

Because  a report  can  deal  with  a very  broad  topic,  it  is  also  important  to  use  the  introduction  to  define 
and  limit  (or  narrow)  your  topic. 

For  example,  the  author  of  “Excess  Packaging”  is  probably  concerned  about  all  forms  of  pollution.  In 
a short  report,  however,  she  limits  herself  to  one  aspect  of  the  pollution  problem  - packaging. 


f ' ~~  \ 

A good  introduction  can  keep  you  from 
trying  to  write  about  more  than  you  can 
handle  in  a three-page  report. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


Vi 


The  Concluding  Paragraph 

This  is  the  last  paragraph  of  your  report.  A good  conclusion  should  do  two  things.  It  should  sum  up 
the  main  idea  of  your  report,  and  it  should  leave  the  reader  with  a feeling  of  finality  - a feeling  that 
you  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  topic. 

Read  the  following  conclusion  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

This  is  why  people  are  so  concerned  with  wealth.  They  do  not  care  that  they  will  not  benefit 
from  the  wealth  once  they  are  dead.  They  are  concerned  only  with  the  use  of  their  wealth 
during  their  lifetime. 

3.  How  does  this  paragraph  serve  to  “sum  up”  the  main  idea  of  the  report? 

4.  How  does  it  leave  the  reader  with  a sense  of  finality? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 


Remember,  you  shouldn’t  be  adding 
new  information  in  your  conclusion. 


So  what  do  I write  about 
then? 


Tell  your  readers  what  you  want  them  to 
remember  most  about  your  report.  Help  them 
out.  Now  that  they  have  read  your  report,  tell 
them  what  their  overall  impression  should  be. 
What  should  they  think,  feel,  do? 


Consult  your  handbook  for  additional  information  about  introductions  and  conclusions. 

Review  the  information  about  introductions  and  conclusions  in  the  info-box  on  page  283  in  Straight 
Ahead. 
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Activity  4:  Revising 


For  some  students  the  rough  draft  is  the  end  of  the  writing  process.  Other  students  (generally  the  ones 
with  higher  marks)  know  better.  Before  the  final  copy  can  be  written,  a rough  draft  must  be  subjected 
to  the  revising  and  editing  processes.  Revising  means  to  think  about  and  reconsider  the  content  and 
form  of  what  you  have  written. 


Why  can’t  I just 
revise  it  myself? 


A good  idea  is  to  ask  someone  you  trust  to  read 
your  report.  This  someone  could  be  a friend  or 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  about  the 
subject  of  your  report. 


The  trouble  with  trying  to 
evaluate  your  own  rough 
draft  is  that  you  may  feel 
too  close  to  your  work  to 
view  it  objectively.  What 
seems  totally  clear  to  you 
because  you  have  just 
written  it  may  be  unclear 
to  everyone  else.  Get  a 
second  opinion. 
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Once  you  have  found  a person  to  read  your  rough  draft,  turn  to  page  290  in  Straight  Ahead.  Have  the 
person  evaluate  your  report  by  responding  orally  to  questions  1 to  7 in  Activity  6 on  page  290. 

After  the  person  has  finished  evaluating  your  work,  respond  to  the  following  question. 

1 . List  three  things  in  your  report  that  are  most  in  need  of  revising. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 

Unity 

You  will  probably  find  that  some  of  your  revisions  relate  to  the  overall  unity  of  your  report. 


Unity: 

maintaining  the 
focus  of  a piece 
of  writing, 
staying  on  topic 


The  term  unity  refers  to  staying  focused  on  the  main  idea  of  your  composition.  As  you  know,  a 
paragraph  is  a group  of  sentences  that  develops  a single  idea  or  topic.  As  you  write  your  paragraph,  you 
must  stick  to  the  point.  A paragraph  has  unity  when  every  sentence  is  relevant  to  the  main  idea  in  that 
paragraph.  Any  sentence  that  does  not  help  develop  the  main  idea  should  be  deleted. 


The  same  holds  true  for  longer  compositions  such  as  your  report. 
Each  paragraph  must  help  to  develop  the  main  idea  of  the 
report.  Any  paragraph  that  violates  unity  because  it  is  not 
relevant  to  the  main  idea  of  the  report  should  be  deleted. 

For  example,  the  following  paragraph  about  fishing  violates  the 
principle  of  unity. 


Alberta  is  a an  angler’s  paradise.  The  Rocky  Mountains  yearly  attract  thousands  of  visitors  to  Alberta. 
Waterton,  Banff,  and  Jasper  National  Parks  are  administered  by  the  Federal  Government.  Trout,  pike, 
and  jackfish  abound  in  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain  streams  of  the  province.  For  camping 
enthusiasts  and  tourists  on  a budget,  the  Alberta  Government  has  provided  many  roadside  areas  with 
picnic  tables,  shelters,  stoves,  water,  and  other  camping  facilities.  To  keep  the  anglers  happy,  many  of 
Alberta’s  lakes  are  stocked  with  fish.  There  are  as  well  several  fish  hatcheries  within  the  province, 
which  are,  by  the  way,  very  interesting  places  to  visit.  Hunting,  too,  is  popular  in  Alberta.  With  the 
opening  of  hunting  season,  many  wilderness  enthusiasts  hunt  for  ducks,  geese,  pheasant,  deer,  and 
moose,  which  are  abundant  in  many  areas  throughout  the  province.  Some  hunters  also  hunt  bears,  but 
this  is  very  dangerous.  Those  bears  that  are  protected  in  national  parks  are  considered  by  many  people 
as  harmless,  but  in  truth  they  are  not;  and  unwary  tourists  have  been  attacked  and  mauled  by  angry  bears. 
Hunting  is  prohibited  in  all  national  parks,  but  anglers  may  purchase  a special  licence  which  permits 
them  to  fish  in  park  waters. 
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2.  Rewrite  the  paragraph  you  have  just  read,  leaving  out  the  sentences  that  interfere  with  unity. 

Compare  your  unified  paragraph  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 


It  is  easier  to  achieve  unity  in  your  writing  if  you 
remember  that  each  paragraph  in  your  report 
must  build  on  the  one  before  it. 


Each  paragraph  of  your  report  deals  with  a small  part  of  your  topic.  All  of  the  small  parts  put  together 
will  give  you  the  whole. 


Activity  5:  Revising  for  Conciseness  and  Coherence 


m 

Concise:  brief, 
expressing  much 
in  few  words 


Conciseness 

Because  you  must  keep  your  report  fairly  brief,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  say  as  much  as  you  can 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  Therefore,  in  revising  your  report  you  must  try  to  make  your  sentences 
as  concise  as  possible. 


Redundancy: 

unnecessary 
repetition  in 
expressing  the 
same  idea 


One  way  to  make  your  writing  concise  is  to  avoid  redundancy.  Redundancy  is  like  saying  the  same 
thing  twice,  even  though  it  may  be  said  in  different  ways. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


Coherence:  in 
writing,  moving 
logically  and 
clearly  from  one 
idea  to  another 


1 . Copy  the  following  sentences  carefully  into  your  notebook  and  then  cross  out  any  redundant 

words  or  phrases. 

a.  When  the  thunderstorm  came  up,  we  hurriedly  dashed  for 
the  house. 

b.  Old  Harry  was  a stingy  miser  who  lived  alone  in  solitude. 

c.  After  the  flood,  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  hundreds  of  people  working  together. 

d.  My  uncle  accidentally  stumbled  as  he  got  out  of  the  car. 

e.  Joanne  and  Jeanine  are  a new  pair  of  identical  twins  in  our  dance  class.  (Rewrite  the  entire 
sentence.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  an  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5. 

Other  ways  to  make  your  report  concise  include  eliminating  unnecessary  words  and  combining  two  or 
more  short  sentences. 

Turn  to  page  291  in  Straight  Ahead  and  do  exercises  1 to  3 in  Activity  7.  In  exercise  3 you  will  be 
asked  to  apply  the  lesson  of  conciseness  to  your  own  rough  draft. 


Coherence 

Good  writing  is  not  only  concise  but  coherent.  Coherent  writing  moves  smoothly  and  clearly  from 
one  idea  to  the  next.  If  your  writing  lacks  coherence,  your  sentences  will  seem  choppy,  giving  the 
impression  you  are  jumping  from  one  idea  to  the  next. 


Coherence  in  writing  can  be  compared  to  a cruise  on  a ship. 

When  it  is  sunny  and  the  sea  is  calm,  the  passengers  on  the  ship  have  a 
smooth,  pleasant  voyage. 

When  a piece  of  writing  has  coherence,  the  reader  can  easily  follow  the 
flow  of  ideas.  The  reader  will  be  much  more  likely  to  understand  the 
writer’s  message  and  to  enjoy  the  experience.  It’s  a smooth  ride  from 
beginning  to  end. 


When  it  is  stormy  and  the  sea  is  choppy,  the  passengers  have  a very 
rough,  unpleasant  voyage. 

When  a piece  of  writing  lacks  coherence,  ideas  don’t  seem  connected, 
and  the  reader  is  left  confused  and  frustrated.  It’s  a rough  ride  for  the 
reader. 
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Look  at  the  two  paragraphs  that  follow.  Both  paragraphs  have  unity,  but  one  lacks  coherence. 
Paragraph  A 

If  you  wish  to  become  a good  writer,  here  are  some  hints  for  you.  Possess  a real  desire  to 
communicate  your  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  Be  willing  to  put  in  long  hours  of  practice, 
and  be  prepared  to  suffer  many  disappointments  in  your  early  writing  attempts.  A good  writer 
must  possess  well-honed  writing  skills.  There  is  a danger  that  the  writer  with  such  skills  will 
become  a mere  technician.  A writer  must  have  something  to  say. 


Paragraph  B 

If  you  wish  to  become  a good  writer,  here  are  some  hints  for  you.  In  the  first  place  you  must 
possess  a real  desire  to  communicate  your  thoughts  and  feelings  to  others.  As  well,  you  must  be 
willing  to  put  in  long  hours  of  practice,  and,  what  is  more,  be  prepared  to  suffer  many 
disappointments  in  your  early  attempts.  Although  a good  writer  must  possess  well-honed  writing 
skills,  there  is  a danger  that  the  writer  with  such  skills  will  become  a mere  technician.  Above  all 
else,  a writer  must  have  something  to  say. 

2.  Which  paragraph  is  more  coherent  and  why? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  5. 


Transitional 
expressions: 
words  or  phrases 
that  help  readers 
and  listeners 
make  connections 
between  one  idea 
and  another 


The  bolded  words  in  Paragraph  B are  called  transitional  expressions.  Transitional  expressions  are 
words  or  phrases  that  help  show  the  relationship  between  sentences  or  ideas  in  a piece  of  writing. 
They  improve  coherence  by  helping  the  reader  follow  the  logic  of  your  writing. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  most  commonly  used  transitional  expressions. 

• For  showing  that  one  point  or  example  has  been  added:  and,  also,  besides , another,  in  addition 


• For  showing  that  an  idea  is  similar  to  another  idea:  similarly,  likewise,  equally,  in  other  words, 
in  the  same  way,  again 


• For  showing  that  there  is  a difference  between  one  idea  and  another  idea:  but,  yet,  however, 
nevertheless,  despite,  in  spite  of,  on  the  other  hand,  still,  though,  although,  even  though,  in 
contrast,  otherwise 


• For  showing  that  one  thing  causes  another  thing  to  happen:  because,  for,  since,  as  a result, 
consequently,  therefore,  then,  thus 

• For  introducing  related  details  or  examples:  for  example,  for  instance,  namely,  to  illustrate, 
that  is,  in  particular 

• For  expressing  emphasis:  especially,  mainly,  primarily,  chiefly,  indeed,  more  important 

• For  showing  when  something  happened  in  relation  to  something  else  that  happened:  at  the 
same  time,  simultaneously,  while,  meanwhile,  later,  earlier,  subsequently,  then,  before,  next 

• For  showing  where  something  is  located  in  relation  to  something  else:  in  front  of,  behind, 
nearby,  in  the  distance,  farther  away,  here,  there,  next  to,  to  the  right,  on  the  left  side 
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Try  to  make  use  of  such  words  or  phrases  to  improve  the  coherence  of  your  report. 


You  may  want  to  consult  your  handbook  for  a more  complete  list  of  transitional  expressions  that  you 
can  use  in  your  writing.  Depending  on  which  handbook  you  are  using,  you  could  find  the  information 
you  need  by  looking  under  the  following  headings: 

Transitions,  Transitional  Words,  Transitional  Devices,  Transitional  Phrases,  Transitional 
Expressions,  Coherence,  Paragraph  Writing,  Paragraphing,  The  Paragraph 


For  more  information  about  making  connections  in  your  writing,  study  the  info-box  on  page  166  in 
Straight  Ahead . 


Revising  for  conciseness  and  coherence  takes 
time  and  patience.  It’s  not  just  a matter  of 
changing  the  odd  word.  You  have  to  be  prepared 
to  rewrite  entire  sentences.  But  it  pays  off  in  the 
end  by  making  your  compositions  easier  and  more 
interesting  to  read.  It  makes  you  a better 
communicator. 
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More  Tips  for  Revising  Your  Report 

When  revising  your  work,  always  look  for  ways  to  improve  your  sentence  and  paragraph  structure 
and  word  usage.  Keep  the  following  tips  in  mind  as  you  revise  your  report. 

Word  Usage 


You  learned 
about  choosing 
words  in 
Module  2, 
Section  2. 


* Adjust  your  choice  of  words  (diction)  to  suit  the  needs  of  your  audience. 

• Avoid  using  slang. 

♦ Replace  common  and  overused  words  with  fresh,  descriptive  words. 

♦ Adjust  your  choice  of  words  (diction)  to  suit  your  audience. 

• Use  a dictionary  or  your  handbook  to  check  the  spelling  of  words  that  are  often  confused 
with  similar  sounding  words. 


Sentence  Structure 


To  learn  more 
about 

conjunctions, 
refer  to  your 
handbook. 


♦ Vary  the  length  of  your  sentences  to  maintain  the  reader’s  interest. 

♦ If  you  have  too  many  short,  choppy  sentences,  try  combining  two  or  three  of  them  into  one 
longer  sentence. 

♦ If  you  have  a long  sentence  with  many  conjunctions  such  as  and,  but , or,  so,  because  in  it, 
try  breaking  it  up  into  shorter,  easy-to-read  sentences. 

♦ In  each  paragraph,  strive  for  an  interesting  introductory  sentence  and  a forceful  and  effective 
concluding  sentence. 


Paragraph  Structure 


* Remember  to  introduce  your  topic  in  the  first  paragraph, 

* Use  a different  paragraph  to  discuss  each  new  idea. 

♦ Use  transitional  expressions  to  link  ideas. 

♦ End  with  an  effective  closing  paragraph  that  sums  up  the  ideas  presented. 
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Activity  6:  Editing  - The  Finishing  Touch 


By  this  point  you  should  have  revised  the  content  and  structure  of  your 
report.  You  should  be  satisfied  that  your  work  is  concise,  unified,  and 
coherent.  But  before  you  write  the  final  copy  of  your  report,  you  must 
go  over  it  with  a careful  eye  looking  for  basic  writing  errors  - spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammar.  In  other  words,  you  must  edit  your  work. 

Many  students  skip  this  step  in  their  rush  to  get  their  work  handed  in 
on  time.  Failing  to  properly  edit  a composition  is  a big  mistake.  A 
carefully  edited  composition  is  a good  indicator  to  the  reader  as  to  how 
much  you  care  about  your  work.  No  matter  how  brilliant  your  report 
is,  it  will  not  seem  unified  and  coherent  to  the  reader  if  every  other 
word  is  misspelled. 

Practise  your  editing  skills  by  carefully  reading  the  following 
paragraph  and  correcting  the  fourteen  errors  (in  spelling, 
punctuation  use,  verb  use,  word  usage,  etc.)  in  this  paragraph. 
Write  your  edited  version  of  the  paragraph  into  your  notebook. 

He  stood  five  metres  from  were  I sat.  I had  never  saw 
such  a poor  child  befor.  Too  dirty,  boney  nees  protruded 
threw  his  old,  grey  pants.  A tom  short,  once  white,  now 
grey,  hung  losely  over  his  thin  narrow  shoulders.  His 
matted  bleak-hair  was  getting  long.  With  his  blew  eyes 
he  stared  at  everyone  who  passed  bye. 

Compare  your  edited  paragraph  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  6. 


Go  through  the  following  checklists  as  you  edit  the  rough  draft  of  your  report. 
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Grammar 

[J2H  Do  all  subjects  and  their  verbs  agree? 

| ~~1  Are  pronouns  used  correctly? 

| | Are  all  verb  tenses  consistent? 

| Are  all  modifiers  (adjectives  and  adverbs,  which  describe  other  words) 
correctly  placed? 


Consult  your  handbook  if  you  are  unsure  about  any  of  the  terms  in  the  checklists  or  if  you  need  to 
learn  more  about  any  points  of  grammar,  so  that  you  can  correct  problems  in  your  report. 

Remember,  it’s  a good  idea  to  let  someone  else  read  your  report  to  help  you  spot  errors  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  spelling. 


Activity  7:  Footnotes  and  Bibliography 


Footnote:  a note 
placed  either  at 
the  bottom  of  a 
page  in  a report 
or  at  the  end  of  a 
report  that  shows 
the  source  of  a 
certain  piece  of 
information 
A footnote  gives 
credit  to  another 
person  for  words 
or  ideas 

belonging  to  that 
person  that  have 
been  used  in  the 
report. 

Footnotes 
provide  the  name 
of  the  writer,  the 
title  of  the  work, 
publication, 
information,  and 
a page  number 
reference. 


Footnotes 


Footnotes  give  credit  to  other  people  for  the  ideas  that  you  borrowed  from  them.  If  you  don’t  give 
credit  for  the  ideas  that  you  use,  then  you  are  basically  saying  that  you  thought  of  the  ideas  yourself. 
You  would  be  guilty  of  plagiarism , which  is  the  act  of  using  other  people’s  ideas  as  if  they  were  your 
own.  Plagiarism  is  a serious  offence,  so  don’t  take  any  chances.  Footnote  any  ideas,  information,  or 
statements  that  you  are  borrowing  from  someone  else. 

When  a footnote  is  required,  place  a raised  number  immediately  following  the  material  you  are 
footnoting.  Use  this  same  number  to  begin  your  footnote.  Following  is  a direct  quotation  used  in  a 
report  about  coral  reefs.  Consider  the  footnote  that  follows. 
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If  this  is  the  way  you  wrote  the  borrowed  information  in  your  report: 

“The  starfish  problem  was  first  noticed  in  1970  at  Guam,  where  they  had  digested  nearly  ninety 
percent  of  the  corals  on  one  side  of  the  island.”3 

then  this  is  how  the  corresponding  footnote  would  be  written: 


3Allan  Emery,  The  Coral  Reef  (Toronto:  CBC  Merchandising,  1981), 
p.  92. 


Your  handbook  probably  contains  an  example  of  a report  with  footnotes.  Study  this  example  to  get  a 
better  idea  about  how  material  is  footnoted  in  a report. 


Footnotes  are  located  in  one  of  two  places.  They  can  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  where  the 
notation  occurs  or  they  can  be  collected  and  listed  in  numerical  order  on  a separate  page  just  before 
the  bibliography.  The  second  method  is  the  most  common  method  and  it  is  the  easiest  to  do.  Use  the 

second  method  of  footnoting  for  your  report.  Write  out  your  footnotes  on  a separate  sheet  of 
paper  at  the  end  of  your  report. 


Common 
knowledge:  facts 
that  most  people 
already  know 
For  example,  it  is 
common 
knowledge  that 
there  are  ten 
provinces  in 
Canada. 


First  of  all,  don’t  use  footnotes  if  you  are  paraphrasing  (putting  in  your  own  words)  information  you 
read  in  a book.  Also,  information  that  is  common  knowledge  does  not  need  to  be  footnoted. 

If  you  are  using  a direct  quotation,  or  a statistic,  or  a diagram,  however,  you  should  give  credit  to  your 
source  by  using  a footnote. 

Remember,  footnotes  should  supplement  your  own  work,  not  take  the  place  of  it.  Use  direct 
quotations  only  where  necessary  to  reinforce  your  ideas. 


[ Okay , now  what  does 
a footnote  look  like? 
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Footnote  Format 

Following  are  some  examples  of  footnote  format.  Study  them  carefully.  The  first  two  examples  are 
footnote  entries  for  books: 

Book  by  an  author: 

1 Harry  Shaw,  Handbook  of  English  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979),  p.  214. 

Book  with  an  editor: 

2S.  D.  Robinson,  ed. , Destinations:  Straight  Ahead 
(Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1990),  p.  290. 


Titles  of  articles  and  chapters  are  placed  in  quotation  marks  while  books  and  magazine  titles  are 
underlined,  as  in  the  following  example: 

3John  Philby,  "Reporters  and  the  CIA,  " Newsweek . 

27  September  1986,  p.  31. 


Below  are  footnotes  for  a signed  and  unsigned  article  from  an  encyclopedia. 

4J.  Dudley  Johnston,  "Photography,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
1994  ed. 

5 "Photography, " World  Book  Encyclopedia.  1994  ed. 


If  no  author  is  given  for  the  particular  source,  begin  the  footnote  with  the  title. 


For  other  examples  of  footnoting  refer  to  your  handbook.  You  may  find  that  the  format  given  in  your 
handbook  differs  slightly  from  the  one  given  here.  If  in  doubt,  follow  the  format  for  footnoting  in 
your  handbook. 

1 . In  the  following  exercise,  place  the  information  into  the  proper  footnote  format. 


a.  Toronto  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.  1975  edited  by  James  B.  Bell  and  Earl  W.  Buxton 
pp.  83-84  Reflections 

b.  “Are  Politics  Killing  the  Whale?”  Toronto  Star  Wendy  Herman  July  12,  1981  p.  Cl 

c.  “Cat”  World  Book  Encyclopedia  1994  edition 


d. 


1989  The  Image  Bank  Inc.  Rupert  O.  Matthews  The  Maritime  Provinces  pp.  60-70 
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e.  The  Complete  Book  of  Babv  Care  1978  Octopus  Books  Ltd.  pp.  50-55  London  edited  by 
Barbara  Nash 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  7. 


Bibliography 


Bibliography:  a 
list  of  books  and 
other  sources 
that  were  used  in 
the  research  of  a 
report 

A bibliography  is 
found  at  the  end 
of  a report.  It 
lists  the  titles  of 
the  works  that  the 
report  writer 
used  to  research 
the  report,  the 
writers’  names, 
and  publication 
information. 


What’s  the  difference 
between  a footnote 
and  a bibliography? 


So  why  do  I need 
a bibliography? 


A bibliography  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  books  and 
other  published  materials  that  you  used  in  researching 
your  report.  It  is  found  at  the  very  end  of  your  report, 
following  the  page  with  your  footnotes. 


Two  reasons.  First,  it  shows  that  you  actually  did  some  reading 
for  your  report,  and  it  shows  what  sort  of  research  was  done. 
Second,  if  readers  find  your  report  interesting,  they  may  want  to 
read  some  of  the  books  you  read  in  order  to  learn  more  about 
the  topic.  Your  bibliography  tells  them  where  to  look. 


Bibliography  Format 

There  are  several  different  formats  for  bibliography  entries,  but  all  of  them  list  the  necessary  facts: 
author,  title,  date  and  place  of  publication.  Your  bibliography  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  by 
author  (last  name  first).  If  there  is  no  author,  use  the  title.  In  a footnote,  the  first  line  is  indented;  in  a 
bibliography  entry,  the  first  line  is  not  indented,  but  additional  lines  are  indented. 

Study  the  following  examples  of  different  kinds  of  bibliography  entries.  Use  these  forms  in  your 
bibliography. 
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One  author: 

Emery,  Allan.  The  Coral  Reef . Toronto:  CBC  Merchandising,  1981. 


An  edited  edition: 

West,  Rebecca,  ed.  Selected  Poems  of  Carl  Sandburg. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1926. 


Two  authors: 

Kirkland,  Glen,  and  Richard  Davies.  Inside  Poetry.  Don  Mills, 
Ont.:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Canada,  1987. 


More  than  three  authors: 

MacSwine,  Horatio  P. , et  al.  Life  on  the  Farm:  A Serious  Iniurv. 
Corncob  Corner,  Ont.:  Chicken  Press,  1977. 


From  a magazine: 

Fotheringham,  Allan.  "Between  Life  and  Death  Row."  Maclean's . 
7 April  1987,  p.  52. 


From  a newspaper  (signed  and  unsigned): 

Lipton,  Marvin.  "Current  Events."  Edmonton  Journal . 
15  March  1977,  p.  15. 

"Twin  Games  Bid:  Wrestling  Judo."  New  York  Times . 

9 April  1972,  sec.  5,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 


From  an  encyclopedia  (signed  and  no  author  given): 

Stead,  Robert  J.  C. , "Parks,  National."  Encyclopedia  Canadiana. 
1958  ed. 


Political  Parties."  Compton's  Encyclopedia.  1992  ed. 
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From  an  anonymous  pamphlet: 

Accident  Facts . Chicago:  National  Safety  Council,  1953. 


Again,  consult  your  handbook  for  additional  examples  of  bibliography  entries. 

Suppose  that  you  wrote  a report  and  you  used  the  following  five  publications  in  researching  your 
topic. 

In  1948,  Alan  Paton’s  book,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  was  published  in  New  York  by  Charles 
Scribner  and  Sons. 


The  Fourth  Momingside  Papers  was  written  by  a popular  Canadian  broadcaster,  Peter  Gzowski.  It 
was  published  in  Toronto  by  McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.  in  1991. 

Margaret  Ritchie  wrote  a book  called  Programming  in  Basic:  A Complete  Course.  It  was  published 
in  Toronto  by  Holt,  Rinehardt  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  in  1982. 

In  1981,  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Ltd.  published  The  Active  Stylist,  edited  by  W.  H.  New  and  W.  E. 
Messenger.  It  was  published  in  Toronto. 

Another  book  with  two  authors  is  Writer’s  Guide  and  Index  to  English.  It  was  written  by  Porter  G. 
Perrin  and  Wilma  R.  Ebbit.  Scott  Foresman  and  Co.  published  the  book  in  1972  in  Glenview, 
Illinois. 


2.  Take  the  information  about  the  five  publications,  and  arrange  each  item  into  a proper 
bibliography  entry.  Remember,  the  entries  must  be  arranged  alphabetically.  The  first 
bibliography  entry  has  been  given  as  an  example. 

Gzowski,  Peter.  The  Fourth  Momingside  Papers.  Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.,  1991. 

Compare  your  bibliography  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  7. 

Remember  to  give  yourself  enough  time  to  do  a proper  job  with  your  footnotes  and  bibliography. 
After  all,  no  one  likes  to  be  accused  of  plagiarism. 


In  any  writing  you  do,  try  to  write  with  pride. 
Give  yourself  enough  time  to  do  a proper  job 
of  writing.  Don ’t  simply  ignore  your  writing 
problems  - be  aware  of  them  and  work  on 
them  to  turn  them  into  strengths. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 


Can  you  explain  footnotes  and  bibliographies 
again?  I still  have  trouble  remembering  the 
difference  between  them. 


r " 

A footnote  tells  the  reader  that  you 
are  using  someone  else’s  idea  or 
exact  words.  It  is  not  your  idea  or 
statement;  it  is  someone  else’s,  and 
you  want  to  give  credit  where  credit 
is  due.  A bibliography  is  simply  a 
list  of  the  sources  that  you  have 
found  useful  in  compiling  your 
report. 


Although  much  of  the  information  is  identical,  the  format  of  a bibliography  entry  differs  in  some 
ways  from  that  of  a footnote.  The  following  example  shows  a bibliography  entry  and  a footnote  for 
the  same  reference. 

Bibliography 


Steinbeck,  John.  Of  Mice  and  Men.  Toronto:  Bantam 
Books,  1982. 


Footnote 


3 John  Steinbeck, 
1982) , p.  30. 


Of  Mice  and  Men  ( Tor ont o : 


Bantam  Books, 
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Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  a bibliography  and  a footnote: 


Bibliography 

Footnote 

• The  first  line  begins  at  the  left  margin  and 
each  line  that  follows  is  indented  five 
spaces. 

• The  first  line  is  indented  five  spaces  and 
each  line  that  follows  begins  at  the  left 
margin. 

• The  author’s  last  name  comes  first. 

• The  author’s  name  is  written  in  the  normal 
order. 

• The  references  are  listed  in  alphabetical 
order. 

• The  references  are  numbered  and  are 
listed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  report. 

• A period  follows  the  author’s  name,  the 
title,  and  the  publishing  data. 

• A comma  follows  the  author’s  name  and 
the  publishing  data.  There  is  no 
punctuation  between  the  title  and  the 
publishing  date. 

• The  place  of  publication,  the  publisher’s 
name,  and  the  publication  date  are  not 
enclosed  in  parentheses. 

• The  place  of  publication,  the  publisher’s 
name,  and  the  publication  date  are 
enclosed  in  parentheses. 

• There  are  no  page  numbers  included 
(unless  the  entry  is  for  an  article  or  for  the 
use  of  one  chapter  of  a book,  or  one 
selection  from  an  anthology  in  which  case 
the  first  and  last  page  must  be  given.) 

• Only  the  page(s)  on  which  the  quotation 
appears  needs  to  be  given. 

1 . a.  Suppose  that  you  used  a direct  quote  from  the  following 
book.  Give  the  proper  footnote  entry. 

Bob  C.  Jones  wrote  a book  called  The  Predators. 
This  book  describes  many  wildlife  predators.  The 
information  you  used  was  on  pages  98,  99,  and  100. 
The  book  was  published  in  1986  by  Sunrise 
Publications  Ltd.  in  Winnipeg. 

Because  you  used  a quote  from  this  book,  you  should  also 
include  the  book  in  your  bibliography. 
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b.  Write  the  bibliography  entry  for  the  book  The  Predators. 

It’s  important  that  your  audience  is  able  to  follow  the  flow  of  your  ideas  and  that  the  process  of 
reading  your  report  is  smooth.  As  you  move  from  one  idea  to  another  - a process  called  making 
Transitions:  transitions  - it  must  be  clear  to  your  reader  that  a transition  has  been  made,  and  the  transition  itself 

shifts  in  thought  must  be  smooth  and  natural.  This  is  true  both  as  you  move  from  one  idea  to  another  within  a 

paragraph  and  as  you  move  from  one  paragraph  to  the  next. 

To  ensure  that  your  transitions  are  smooth,  you  should  organize  your  paragraphs  in  a logical  manner 
so  that  the  relationship  between  ideas  is  natural. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  used  methods  of  organizing  paragraphs  is  to  structure  them  according  to 
the  order  of  cause  and  effect  (a  fact  is  presented  and  its  results  shown).  Another  common  structure  is 
based  on  chronological  order  (events  are  related  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur). 

Here’s  an  example  of  a short  cause-and-effect  paragraph. 

That  year  I decided  to  buckle  down  and  take  my  school  work  seriously.  The  results  were  amazing. 

Not  only  did  my  grades  improve,  but  I gained  a lot  of  self-confidence  and,  for  the  first  time  in  quite  a 
while,  I felt  good  about  myself.  An  added  bonus  was  that  I finally  got  my  parents  off  my  back.  It 
sure  felt  good  to  get  rid  of  that  constant  nagging  to  get  my  homework  done! 

Now  here’s  a sample  paragraph  structured  chronologically. 

The  first  thing  we  did  when  we  arrived  at  the  cabin  was  to  open  up  all  the  doors  and  windows  to  air 
the  place  out.  Then,  while  Mom  and  I unloaded  the  car,  Dad  organized  the  kitchen.  Finally,  when 
everything  was  unpacked  and  put  away,  Mom  said  I could  have  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  myself.  I 
was  in  my  bathing  suit  and  into  the  lake  in  under  two  minutes! 

Another  method  of  ensuring  that  your  transitions  are  smooth  is  to  make  full  use  of  transitional 
expressions  (words  and  phrases  used  to  link  ideas). 
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Words  such  as  however ; also,  nevertheless,  or  but,  and  phrases  like  for  example,  in  fact,  in  spite  of, 
and  at  the  same  time,  not  only  clarify  connections  and  relationships  between  ideas,  but  also  make  for 
smoother,  less  choppy,  and  more  pleasing  writing  if  used  properly.  Here’s  an  example: 

To  make  the  matter  clear,  however,  I also  must  point  out  that  I do  agree  with  you  in  part. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  I think  you  are  wrong.  For  example,  you  seem  unable  to  give 
reasons  for  several  of  your  points.  In  fact,  you  seldom  defend  your  ideas  at  all.  In  spite  of  this, 
though,  this  report  is  better  than  your  last  one. 

Three  transitional  expressions  commonly  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  are  like, 
consequently,  and  as  a result.  Some  common  chronological-order  expressions  ar e first,  second,  later, 
next,  and  then. 

2.  The  following  paragraph  lacks  coherence  because  transitional  expressions  have  been  omitted. 
Rewrite  the  paragraph  in  a more  coherent  fashion  by  putting  in  the  linking  words  that  are  missing. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  the  reality  of  the  Loch  Ness  monster?  Hundreds  of  people  claim  to  have 
seen  it.  Many  people  say  it’s  a hoax.  I’m  convinced  it’s  really  there.  I can’t  prove  it.  There  is,  I 
think,  enough  evidence  to  make  a very  strong  case.  There  is  a film  of  something  big  swimming 
across  the  loch,  leaving  a large  wake.  People  don’t  believe  in  the  monster.  There  is  a photograph 
of  a reptilian  head  and  neck  protuding  from  Loch  Ness.  This  could  be  faked.  It  seems  doubtful. 

There  is  a photograph  taken  from  a mini-sub  that  looks  like  a flipper  of  a large  aquatic  animal.  I 
feel  sure  there  is  some  sort  of  monster  living  in  Loch  Ness. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Extra  Help. 


3.  A transitional  expression  is  the  glue  that  connects  the  end  of  one  idea  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
Each  of  the  following  questions  has  two  sentences  or  phrases.  Use  a transitional  expression  to 
connect  the  sentences  or  phrases.  Consult  your  handbook  for  a list  of  transitional  expressions. 

Example:  It  was  the  closest  race  of  his  life.  He  finished  first. 


Better:  It  was  the  closest  race  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  finished  first. 


a.  John  got  up  earlier  than  usual.  the  car  accident,  he  had  no  way  to  get  to 

work. 

b.  Tina  was  the  best  qualified  applicant.  , she  got  the  job. 
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Straight 

Ahead 


VJ 

You  learned 
about  writing 
formal  letters  in 
Module  2, 
Section  1: 
Activity  6. 


c.  They  are  a strange  pair.  Kerri  is  the  hardest  working  girl  in  school.  , Carley 

is  lazy. 

d.  Nancy  likes  bizarre  food.  , she  likes  octopus  and  liver. 

e.  Drive  safely,  know  where  you  are  going,  and  follow  the  posted  speed  limit. 

, don’t  drink  and  drive. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help, 

Enrichment 

Do  one  or  all  of  the  following  questions. 

1 . Edit  the  following  paragraph.  Look  for  errors  in  mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
etc.)  and  grammar  (subject- verb  agreement,  pronoun-antecedent  agreement,  verb  tense,  etc.). 
Write  the  correctly  edited  version  of  the  paragraph  into  your  notebook. 

Many  years  ago,  a man  named  Flint 
Jacobs  lived.  Flint  had  a nasty, 
mean  streak  that  often  gotten  he  in 
trouble.  One  day,  while  Flint  was 
walking  down  a durt  road  he  came  upon 
an  animal  hurt  and  lieing  in  the 
ditch.  Well  he  picked  up  the  whining 
Kitten  to  see  what  have  happened, 
the  cat  had  a brooken  leg.  Flint 
took  the  kitten  home  and  nursed  and 
cared  for  it.  The  kitten  reponded 
well  to  treatment  and  soon  was 
rolicking  around  the  house.  Flint 
and  the  cat  now  named  buster  becomed 
inseparable.  Finding  that  cat 
changed  Flint  jacobs  life. 

Compare  your  edited  paragraph  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1: 
Enrichment. 

2.  Turn  to  page  292  in  Straight  Ahead , and  read  the  paragraph  under  the  heading  “Publication.” 
Then  do  the  following: 

Write  a formal  covering  letter  for  your  report,  in  which  you  explain  briefly  the  contents  of  your 
report,  and  then  send  it  and  the  report  to  an  organization  that  is  in  some  way  connected  to  the 
issue  addressed  in  your  report.  For  example,  if  your  report  dealt  with  an  environmental  issue,  you 
could  send  it  and  your  letter  to  Greenpeace,  the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  or  to  a company 
that  you  believe  harms  the  environment.  Ask  (politely)  for  a response  to  the  findings  or 
recommendations  in  your  report. 

Refer  to  the  helpful  suggestions  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment 
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3.  What  is  unity?  Why  is  it  important  to  have  unity  in  a piece  of  writing? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you  worked  on  writing  both  the  rough  and  the  final  copies  of  your  report.  You  were 
given  a sample  outline,  and  were  shown  how  to  organize  your  materials  to  follow  your  outline.  You 
reviewed  the  requirements  for  writing  paragraphs.  You  were  also  given  suggestions  for  revising  and 
editing  your  rough  draft  in  order  to  create  a paper  that  is  unified  and  coherent.  Finally,  you  learned 
the  proper  format  for  footnotes  and  bibliography,  so  that  you  can  properly  acknowledge  any  use  you 
make  of  other  people’s  work. 


Section  1 Assignment:  Writing  Your  Research  Report 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  -■  Module  8 Section  1 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

By  this  point  you  should  have  revised  and  edited  the  rough  draft  of  your  report.  Write  the  final  copy 
of  your  report  and  proofread  it  carefully.  At  the  end  of  your  report  provide  your  footnotes  and 
bibliography. 

Your  assignment  will  be  marked  according  to  the  following  guidelines.  Remember  to  proofread  the 
final  copy  of  your  report. 

Content  (30  marks):  Does  your  report  interest  the  reader?  Do  you  make  the  reader  feel  that  you 
know  the  subject  you  are  writing  about,  and  that  you  have  researched  it  in  some  detail?  Do  you  have 
something  to  say  about  your  topic  or  are  you  simply  listing  facts?  Do  you  make  readers  feel  they 
have  learned  something?  Do  you  make  them  want  to  know  more?  Have  you  made  all  of  the 
necessary  revisions  to  make  your  report  clear,  informative,  and  easy  to  read? 

Organization  (10  marks):  Does  your  report  have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end?  Have  you  organized 
your  paragraphs  so  that  the  overall  report  is  unified  and  coherent? 

Correctness  (10  marks):  Have  you  paid  sufficient  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization, 
and  grammar?  In  other  words,  have  you  done  a good  job  editing  and  proofreading  your  report? 

Footnotes  and  Bibliography  (10  marks):  Have  you  provided  footnotes  where  they  are  necessary? 
Have  you  followed  the  correct  format  for  writing  footnote  and  bibliography  entries?  Do  you  have  the 
minimum  number  of  sources  (one  book,  one  article,  and  one  encyclopedia  entry)? 

Remember  to  give  your  report  a title. 
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SECTION 


PREPARING  FOR  THE 
FINAL  TEST 


Does  the  thought  of  writing  a test  make  you  feel  anxious?  Of  course  it  does.  Everyone  is  afraid  of 
falling  short  of  their  hopes  and  expectations.  A little  fear,  however,  can  be  a positive  thing.  It  can 
motivate  you  to  prepare  and  work  hard  for  a good  result.  After  all,  you  have  to  want  to  succeed 
before  you  can  succeed. 


There  is  no  secret  to  doing  well  on  tests.  Everyone  knows  that  hard  work  and  studying  will  alleviate 
most  of  your  fears.  If  you  have  maintained  good  work  habits  throughout  this  course,  you  should  not 
be  overly  concerned  about  the  final  test.  The  only  fear-inducing  worry  for  you  may  be  in  knowing 
what  to  study  for  the  test. 


In  this  section,  you  will  work  on  activities  designed  to  help  you  to 


improve  your  study  skills 

understand  what  is  expected  of  you  on  the  final  test 

review  some  of  the  common  threads  in  the  literature  you  have  read  in  the  course 
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Activity  1 : Improving  Your  Reading  Ability 

You  spend  a large  part  of  your  studies 
gathering,  understanding,  and  remembering 
information.  Sometimes  the  information 
comes  at  you  quickly,  so  a great  deal  of 
important  information  can  be  lost.  Since 
every  subject  requires  you  to  read,  write,  and 
study,  it  would  be  a good  idea  for  you  to 
develop  a way  to  organize  your  studies 
effectively. 


The  SQ3R  Method 

The  SQ3R  method  is  a systematic,  organized 
way  of  approaching  a reading  or  studying 
assignment,  and  for  remembering  what  you 
have  read  or  studied.  There  are  five  steps  in 
this  method:  survey,  question,  read,  recite, 
and  review. 

Step  1 - Survey:  This  step  gives  you  a general  impression  about  the  content  of  the  material  you  are 
reading.  In  surveying  the  selection,  you  should  carefully  read  the  following  items: 

* the  title  and  the  major  headings  and  subheadings  of  the  material  (These  items  often 
provide  clues  about  the  general  content.) 

* the  introductory  paragraph^)  (Read  this  thoroughly,  because  it  can  often  state  the 
general  content.) 

* the  body  (Skim  this  quickly,  noting  the  opening  sentences  of  each  paragraph,  which 
form  a kind  of  outline.) 

* visual  materials  (If  there  are  pictures,  drawings,  graphs,  or  maps,  study  them  for 
possible  clues  about  the  content.) 

* concluding  paragraph  (Read  this  item  carefully,  because  the  author  often  restates  the 
main  idea  here.) 
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You  will  find  exceptions  to  these  items.  For  example,  introductions  don’t  always  introduce,  there 
may  be  no  headings  or  visual  materials,  and  conclusions  may  be  uninformative  or  non-existent.  You 
must  be  flexible. 

Now  it’s  time  to  put  the  survey  step  into  practice.  Turn  to  page  3 in  Overdrive  to  the  speech  “How  I 
Came  to  Canada.”  Do  not  read  the  speech  yet.  Just  survey  it. 


Section  2:  Preparing  for  the  Final  Test 
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1 . What  items  from  the  list  on  the  preceding  page  are  not  found  in  this  speech? 

2.  Based  on  the  survey,  what  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  learn  from  this  speech?  Give  two  or 
three  points. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 


Step  2 - Question:  It  is  often  said  that  the  difference  between  a bright  student  and  an  average  student 
is  that  the  bright  student  asks  more  questions.  Studies  show 
that  students  who  approach  their  reading  selections  with 
questions  understand  what  they  read,  and  they 
remember  it  longer.  Asking  questions  will  help  you  to 
understand  and  remember  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
the  selection. 

3.  Your  questioning  should  begin  even  before 
you  start  reading.  For  example,  what 
questions  went  through  your  mind 
when  you  were  told  that  you  would 
be  reading  a speech  called  “How  I 
Came  to  Canada”?  Write  three  of 
your  questions  in  your  notebook. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 

As  you  survey  the  material,  do  the  following: 

♦ Turn  the  title  into  a question. 

• Turn  headings  into  questions,  because  the  paragraph  that  follows  generally  explains  the 
heading. 

♦ If  there  are  no  headings,  turn  the  opening  sentence  of  each  paragraph  into  a question, 
because  these  sentences  often  act  as  headings. 

* If  headings  and  clear  introductory  sentences  are  not  present,  skim  the  content  to  find 
your  questions. 


In  “How  I Came  to  Canada,”  look  at  the  opening  sentence  of  paragraph  two:  “I  was  bom  and  I grew 
up  in  Saigon.”  It  could  be  turned  into  the  following  question:  “Where  did  the  author  live  at  first?” 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  offers  an  answer  to  this  question. 


4.  Look  at  the  introductory  sentence  to  three  other  paragraphs  in  “How  I Came  to  Canada.”  Turn 
each  introductory  sentence  into  a question.  Then  see  if  the  question  is  answered  by  the 
information  in  the  paragraph. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 
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The  more  you  question,  the  easier  your  studying  in  all 
subjects  will  become.  Even  tests  will  become  easier 
because  you  will  probably  find  that  you  have  already 
anticipated  many  of  the  questions  in  your  reading  and  have 
studied  to  learn  the  answers. 

Step  3 - Read:  As  you  read  the  material,  you  look  for 
answers  to  the  questions  you  raised  in  Step  2. 


5.  Look  at  the  three  questions  that  you  wrote  for  question  4.  Now  is  the  time  to  answer  each  of  your 
three  questions  by  reading  the  paragraph  that  follows  each  of  the  three  introductory  sentences. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 


Advice  About  Reading 


Remember  I 
the  material 


tding  speed.  Read  as  slowly  as  is  necessary  for  you  to  understand 


icult  sentences  until  you  understand  them. 


Give  yoursel 
understand  tl 


ider  what  you  are  reading.  As  you  read,  ask  yourself,  “Do  I 
I think  of  an  example  to  support  this?”  or  “Why  is  this  so?” 


Step  4 - Recite:  In  this  step,  you  write  down  answers  to  the  questions  you  raised 
before  reading  the  material.  These  questions  are  often  quite  general  (for  example, 
“Why  do  I have  to  read  this?”  or  “What  has  this  got  to  do  with  such-and- 
such?”).  Such  questions  often  ask  you  to  consider  the  overall  purpose  or 
main  idea  of  the  reading.  Your  answers  should  help  to  connect  the 
material  you  have  just  read  to  previous  readings. 


6.  Look  at  the  questions  that  you  raised  before  reading  “How  I 
Came  to  Canada.”  Your  wrote  three  of  these  questions 
down  in  response  to  question  3.  In  your  notebook  write 
your  answers  to  these  questions. 
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Step  5 - Review:  This  step  helps  you  to  fix  the  main  ideas  of  the  material  in  your  mind  by  making  an 
outline  of  the  main  ideas  (or  headings)  and  supporting  details  (or  subheadings)  of  the  reading. 

For  example,  the  purpose  of  “How  I Came  to  Canada”  is  to  show  the  reader  the  hardships  that  the 
author  had  to  endure  in  order  to  enjoy  freedom  in  Canada.  The  individual  paragraphs  give  you  a 
step-by-step  account  of  her  journey  from  Vietnam  to  Toronto. 

7.  Look  at  paragraphs  four  to  ten  of  “How  I Came  to  Canada.”  All  of  these  paragraphs  attempt  to 
show  the  main  idea,  that  the  journey  from  Vietnam  was  full  of  perils.  List  six  details  that  show 
the  hazards  of  the  trip. 

8.  Look  at  the  last  two  paragraphs.  What  do  you  think  the  author  is  trying  to  say  in  her  conclusion? 

9.  How  well  do  you  think  you  understand  the  content  of  the  speech?  Test  yourself  by  responding  to 
the  following  comments  made  by  people  who  have  not  read  this  speech. 

a.  “After  the  Vietnam  War  ended,  the  life  of  the  Vietnamese  people  improved  considerably.” 

b.  “The  people  who  left  Vietnam  were  just  looking  for  the  easy  life.” 

c.  “It  wasn’t  so  hard  to  escape  from  Vietnam.  There  were  many  ships  off-shore  waiting  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  boat  people  escape  to  other  countries.” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1 . 

Keep  the  information  about  the  SQ3R  method  close  at  hand  for  the  next  while,  not  just  in  English  23, 
but  in  any  course  that  requires  you  to  read  and  understand  information.  From  now  on,  be  active,  not 
passive,  in  all  of  your  reading. 


English  23:  Module  8 


Tips  for  Better  Studying 

Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  study.  Give  your  brain  a few  days  or  a week  to  absorb  the 
information. 

Study  in  a comfortable,  distraction-free  place.  Don’t  kid  yourself  that  a TV  or  a stereo 
improves  your  studying  ability.  They  make  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly,  but  it’s  not 
studying. 

A learner  is  somebody  who  asks  questions.  Ask  yourself  questions  about  the  material  that 
you  are  reading,  or  have  a study  partner  do  it.  Read  for  answers.  Always  look  for  the  main 
idea,  and  for  examples  that  will  help  you  remember  the  main  idea. 

The  act  of  writing  can  help  cement  ideas  in  the  brain.  Write  out  your  questions  and  your 
answers  in  a separate  notebook.  These  questions  and  answers  can  become  your  study  notes. 


Studying  is  often  a bit  like  connecting  the  dots.  First  of  all,  you  have  to  create  the  individual  dots  in 
your  memory  by  reviewing  the  course  material.  Then  you  have  to  try  to  link  the  different  dots 
together.  For  example,  what  does  one  module  have  in  common  with  another  module?  What  does  one 
story  have  in  common  with  a particular  poem,  or  play? 

In  the  following  activity,  you  will  try  to  connect  some  of  the  dots  between  the  different  works  in  your 
Overdrive  anthology. 
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Activity  2:  Reviewing  the  Literature  in  the  Course 


Any  number  of  ways.  For  example,  you  might  try  to 
group  selections  having  similar  themes  or  subject 
matter.  You  might  try  to  link  stories  and  poems  that 
have  similar  characters.  It  can  be  as  simple  as 
grouping  selections  that  you  like  and  looking  for 
similarities  in  the  selections  that  help  to  explain  why 
you  like  them. 


It’s  funny  - I’ve  read  every  story, 
poem,  and  article  in  the  Overdrive 
book,  yet  now  I don’t  think  I can 
remember  any  of  them. 


Many  students  have  trouble  remembering  what 
they  read.  The  SQ3R  method  can  help  you  to 
remember  individual  selections.  As  for  all  of  the 
selections,  you  might  be  able  to  remember  them 
more  easily  if  you  try  to  make  connections  among 
the  different  works. 

V 


How  do  I do  that? 
\ 


The  following  exercise  should  help  to  jog  your  memory  about  the  different  characters  you  have 
studied  in  the  course. 


Turn  to  page  188  in  Overdrive.  Think  about  answers  to  question  1 parts  a to  i on  page  188.  You  may 
want  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group.  It  helps  to  discuss  your  ideas  with  others  and  hear 
their  ideas. 


JOURNAL 


In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


m interests  and  ideas  in  relation  to  the  Overdrive  anthology.  Suppose  that  you 
job  in  the  world  who  has  read  the  Overdrive  anthology.  Which  selection  would 
bring  to  people’s  attention?  Describe  the  selection.  What  most  interested  you 
on  and  why?  What  ideas  or  impressions  did  you  glean  from  the  selection? 
ph  from  the  selection  that  best  demonstrates  the  strengths  of  the  selection  as 
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Revising  the  Anthology 

Several  years  after  it  is  published,  an  anthology  is  usually 
revised.  New  reading  selections  are  added;  others  are  dropped. 
A selection  may  be  dropped  from  an  anthology  for  many 
reasons.  For  example,  the  material  in  the  selection  may  be 
out-of-date.  Or  it  may  not  be  challenging  or  entertaining 
enough  for  the  average  student.  Often,  a new  selection  is 
found  that  covers  a particular  topic  in  a more  thought- 
provoking  or  skillful  way. 

1 . Suppose  that  you  are  the  editor  of  Overdrive.  You  must 
recommend  whether  or  not  to  keep  the  play  “New 
Canadian  Kid”  in  the  next  edition  of  the  anthology.  Think 
about  or  in  a small  group  discuss  the  merits  and  drawbacks 
of  the  play.  In  a well- written  paragraph,  give  your  reason 
for  keeping  or  not  keeping  the  play  in  the  next  anthology. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Choose  one  selection  that  you  think  should  definitely  be  kept  in  the  next  edition  of  the 
anthology.  Explain  why  it  should  be  kept  - in  particular,  explain  what  the  selection  adds  to  the 
whole  anthology. 

Also,  choose  one  selection  that  you  think  should  be  dropped  from  the  next  edition.  Explain 
why  the  anthology  would  not  miss  this  particular  selection. 


r \ 

I often  have  trouble  explaining  why  I like  or  don’t  like 
something.  I mean,  I know  when  I like  a story  - 1 just 
can’t  put  it  into  words. 


Why  don’t  you 
try  putting  it 
into  numbers? 
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Look  at  the  chart  on  page  189  in  Overdrive.  It  allows  you  to  rate  a short  story  numerically  according 
to  six  different  categories. 

2.  Use  the  chart  to  rate  the  story  “A  Story  About  Death”  on  page  5 1 in 
Overdrive.  If  it  is  a story  that  you  think  should  be  kept  in  the  anthology 
you  should  give  it  an  overall  average  of  three  or  higher. 

a.  For  which  category  did  you  give  the  story  the  highest 
mark?  Write  one  reason  to  explain  this  mark. 

b.  Then  look  at  the  category  with  the  lowest  mark  and  write 
one  reason  for  this  mark. 


Refer  to  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

Use  the  same  chart  to  review  other  stories  in  the  anthology. 


Many  of  the  selections  in  the  anthology  can  be  grouped  under  different  topics.  Three  of  the  more 
prominent  topics  include  multiculturalism,  technology  and  the  environment,  and  social  issues. 

3.  Choose  one  of  these  topics.  Find  at  least  two  selections  that  deal  with  this  topic  and  list  them. 
What  does  each  selection  have  to  say  about  the  particular  topic?  In  other  words,  what  is  its  main 
idea? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


JOURNAL 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


relates  to  question  3,  which  you  have  just  completed.  Supposi 
ithology  and  you  have  to  select  or  write  a fourth  selection  aboi 
5.  What  sort  of  selection  would  it  be?  What  new  information 
■’s  understanding  to  the  topic? 


Activity  3:  Test  Preparation 


Tests  always  seem  to  have  a sense  of  fear  attached  to  them.  Once 
you  have  finished  this  activity,  the  English  23  final  test  should  not 
hold  the  same  mystique  for  you. 


English  23:  Module  8 


Krista:  What  can  I expect  to  see  on  the  test? 


Teacher:  Everything.  Everything  you  have  taken  in  the  course  could  be  on  the  final. 


Krista:  Oh,  great!  How  am  I supposed  to  study  all  that? 


At  the  end  of 
Module  8,  there 
is  a master 
glossary  that 
contains  all  of 
the  terms  used  in 
the  course. 


Teacher: 


John: 


Don’t  worry.  You  probably  already  know  more  than  you  think.  But  a good  starting 
point  for  your  studying  is  the  glossary  in  each  module.  Look  through  the  glossaries 
and  note  any  word  you  don’t  understand.  Write  out  the  meanings  of  the  word.  Then 
look  for  the  word  in  the  module  booklet  to  see  how  it  is  used  and  to  see  its  connection 
with  other  terms  that  you  do  know. 

I noticed  that  each  module  has  a different  theme. 


Teacher:  That’s  right.  Try  to  connect  the  different  stories  or  articles  with  the  subject  or  theme  of 
a particular  module.  On  the  final  test,  if  you  are  given  a question  about  a particular 
theme,  you  will  be  able  to  use  examples  from  the  selections  you  have  read  as  support 
for  your  answer. 


The  English  23  Final  Test 


On  the  final  test,  you  can  expect  to  find  examples  of  the  following  types  of  questions:  multiple 
choice,  short  answer,  practical  (or  functional)  writing,  response  to  literature  and  response  to  a form  of 
visual  communication. 


Multiple  Choice 


In  a multiple-choice  question,  there  are  generally 
four  possible  answers.  Usually,  one  of  them  is 
plainly  wrong,  and  another  is  factually  incorrect. 
That  leaves  the  correct  answer  and  the  nearly 
correct  answer.  Only  studying  will  help  you  to 
separate  the  two  answers. 
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Do  the  following  sample  multiple-choice  questions.  Write  your  answers  in  your  notebook. 

1 . In  the  question  step  of  the  SQ3R  method,  you  formulate  questions  after  you  have  finished  the 
step. 

A.  survey 

B.  read 

C.  replay 

D.  front 

2.  Cliches  should  be  avoided  in  writing.  For  example,  “cool  as  a cucumber”  has  become  so  old  and 
boring  that  it  lacks  originality. 

In  the  above  sentences,  the  words  “for  example”  can  be  categorized  as  a phrase. 

A.  wordy 

B.  concluding 

C.  explanatory 

D.  transitional 

3.  She  stayed  sitting  in  the  car,  broken  glass  all  over  her.  “What  happened?”  she  asked  quizzically. 
The  statements  above  suggest  that  she  felt 

A.  sadness 

B.  fear 

C.  bewilderment 

D.  embarrassment 

4.  Unlike  the  novel,  the  play  has 

A.  setting 

B.  props 

C.  plot 

D.  theme 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

Short  Answer 

For  this  type  of  question,  use  full  sentences  unless  otherwise 
instructed.  Try  to  answer  the  questions  as  fully  as  possible.  If  the 
answer  to  one  question  has  stumped  you,  go  on  to  others.  You 
may  find  that  the  other  questions  and  their  answers  provide  clues 
to  help  you  with  the  difficult  question. 

You  can  expect  to  find  short-answer  questions 
dealing  with  any  aspect  of  the  course.  Here  are  some 
examples. 
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5.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  bibliography? 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  as  one  concise  sentence: 

“John  loves  to  go  fishing  and  hunting.  He  likes  swimming  also.” 

7.  Describe  the  setting  of  the  play  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank. 

8.  What  is  the  climax  of  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men ? Explain  your  choice. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
Practical  (or  Functional)  Writing 

This  part  of  the  test  requires  you  to  react  in  writing  to  the  sorts  of  situations  people  often  deal  with  in 
real  life.  Letters  are  the  usual  format. 

It  would  be  a good  idea 
to  review  letter  formats. 


The  following  are  typical  functional  writing  situations  that  might  appear  on  a test: 

• You  have  ordered  four  compact  discs  from  a mail  order  company  and  have  found  them  to  be 
damaged  upon  arrival.  What  do  you  do? 

• You  want  to  apply  for  a job  as  a summer  camp  counsellor.  How  do  you  do  that? 

As  part  of  your  studying,  you  might  want  to  practise  writing  a formal  letter  for  one  of  these  topics. 

Response  to  Literature 

In  this  section  of  the  test,  you  will  be  required  to  write  a composition  with  an  introduction,  body,  and 
conclusion.  You  may  be  given  a reading  and  then  be  asked  to  respond  in  some  way  to  this  reading. 

Or  you  may  be  asked  to  respond  to  characters  or  ideas  you  have  studied  in  the  course.  In  either  case, 
you  would  be  wise  to  make  an  outline  to  guide  your  writing.  You  will  also  be  expected  to  revise,  edit, 
and  proofread  your  work. 
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Response  to  Visual  Communication 

In  this  section  of  the  test,  you  will  analyse  a photograph,  drawing,  or  cartoon.  You  may  be  asked  to 
identify  the  subject  and  comment  about  such  things  as  the  purpose,  content,  mood,  and  message  of  the 
picture.  If  you  are  dealing  with  a photograph,  you  may  be  asked  to  identify  and  discuss  various 
photographic  techniques  (such  as  distance,  camera  angle,  composition,  lighting,  focus,  and  dominant 
lines)  that  were  used  to  create  the  photograph.  You  may  be  required  to  explain  how  these  techniques 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  picture  and  to  the  message  conveyed. 

Study  the  following  photograph  and  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


Answer  the  following  questions 
in  complete  sentences  or  well- 
structured  paragraphs.  Include 
any  relevant  details  from  the 
photograph  that  support  your 
ideas. 

9.  What  is  the  subject  and 
situation  of  this  photograph? 

10.  What  is  the  mood  of  the 
photograph?  Which  details 
in  the  photograph  create  this 
mood? 

11.  Is  this  a close-up,  medium 
shot,  or  a long-shot? 

Discuss  why  the 
photographer  chose  this 
type  of  shot  for  this 
photograph. 

12.  Are  there  any  dominant 
lines  in  this  photograph?  If 
so,  what  do  they  contribute 
to  the  message,  mood,  or 
visual  impact  of  the 
photograph? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


1 The  Edmonton  Examiner  for  the  photograph  by  Steve  Sandford,  August  13,  1993,  p.  29.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Edmonton 
Examiner. 
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Final  Reminders 


When  you  are  writing  the  final  test,  try  to  do  the  following  things. 

* Look  over  the  entire  test  before  you  start  answering.  Note  any  special  instructions. 

♦ Think  carefully  about  each  question  before  you  answer  it. 

• Don’t  waste  time.  If  you  ate  stuck,  go  on  to  the  next  question.  Return  to  the  question  if 
you  have  time  at  the  end 

* Write  clearly  and  neatly. 

♦ Use  complete  sentences  unless  you’ve  been  told  otherwise, 

* Be  precise  and  concise;  don’t  waste  words.  You  will  be  marked  on  the  quality,  not  the 
quantity  of  your  response. 

♦ Give  yourself  time  at  the  end  to  proofread  your  responses  and  to  make  sure  you  have 
answered  everything  you  can. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions. 
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Studying  is  an  important  step  in  successfully  finishing  the  course.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  important 
that  you  understand  what  is  involved.  When  doing  the  following  questions,  you  may  want  to  turn 
back  and  review  the  necessary  information.  Other  questions  require  some  thought  and  common 
sense. 

1 . If  you  had  new  material  to  read,  what  method  would  best  be  suited  for  the  task? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  quiet  space  when  you  study? 

3.  What  information  might  be  contained  in  the  paragraphs  following  this  heading:  “John  Steinbeck 
- The  Early  Years”? 

4.  Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  write  out  questions  and  notes  as  you  study? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 

SQ3R 

The  SQ3R  method  is  an  organized,  efficient  method  for  studying  material  and  for  notetaking.  It  is 
worthwhile  for  you  to  become  skillful  in  following  the  five  steps. 

Survey:  In  this  step  skim  the  article,  chapter,  or 
story.  Read  titles,  headings,  introductory  and 
concluding  paragraphs,  and  topic  sentences  of  other 
paragraphs.  Look  over  any  other  obvious  items 
such  as  graphs  or  pictures.  Surveying  gives  you 
the  general  topic  and  main  ideas  of  the  selection. 

Once  you  know  what  the  selection  is  about, 
reading  for  more  specific  details  becomes  easier. 

Question:  From  your  surveying,  what  questions 
are  raised?  Formulate  questions  about  the 
points  noticed  in  surveying.  These 
questions  focus  your  mind  on  specific 
details  you  want  to  find  in  the  selection. 

Read:  Read  the  selection  from 
beginning  to  end,  actively  looking  for 
the  answers  to  the  questions  you  asked. 

Recite:  Answer  the  questions  you 
raised.  If  new  questions  come  up  as 
you  read,  answer  them  too. 

Review:  Review  what  you  have  read.  Repeat  to  yourself  the  questions  and  their  answers.  Make  an 
outline  showing  the  main  points  of  the  selection. 

Note  how  simple  the  SQ3R  method  really  is.  It  is,  however,  a method  that  does  work.  It  helps  to 
make  you  an  active  reader,  actively  involved  with  the  reading  and  actively  searching  for  specific 
information  as  you  read.  It  can  shorten  the  time  spent  on  studying  and  on  notemaking. 
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Multiple  Choice  Test  Questions 


5.  In  the  S step  in  SQ3R  you  are  doing  all  of  the  following  except 

A.  skimming  the  selection 

B.  checking  the  chapter  titles  and  headings 

C.  reading  the  first  paragraph  or  two 

D.  carefully  reading  the  material  from  beginning  to  end 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Q step  is  to 

A.  find  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words 

B . provide  an  overview  of  the  topic 

C.  start  you  thinking 

D.  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 

7.  In  the  R-l  and  R-2  steps,  you  are  doing  all  of  the  following  except 

A.  looking  for  answers  to  questions 

B.  skimming  the  selections  from  start  to  finish 

C.  answering  the  questions  raised  earlier 

D.  reading  the  selection  section  by  section 

8.  A good  way  to  carry  out  the  R-3  step  is  to 

A.  memorize  what  you  have  read 

B.  write  answers  to  all  of  your  questions 

C.  make  an  outline  of  the  selection  from  memory 

D.  memorize  headings  and  subheadings 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  an  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 


To  help  you  perfect  the  SQ3R  Method,  reread  “How  I Came  to  Canada”  on  page  3 in  Overdrive. 
Do  the  Review  step  by  making  an  outline  of  the  main  ideas  in  this  speech. 

Compare  your  outline  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 


Enrichment 

Do  one  or  both  of  the  following  questions. 

1 . You  have  been  chosen  to  direct  a film  based  on  any  of  the 

selections  in  Overdrive.  Which  selection  do  you  think  would  make 
the  best  film?  Explain  to  your  producers  why  you  think  your  choice 
would  make  a terrific  film.  Describe  the  opening  sequence  of  the  film 
you  would  make. 

Refer  to  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 
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2.  a.  Create  a visual  response  to  any  of  the  selections  in  Overdrive.  You  may  choose  any  art 
medium  you  wish.  If  you  don’t  feel  artistic,  try  cutting  pictures  from  old  magazines  that 
express  the  ideas  and  feelings  in  the  selection  you  choose. 

b.  Provide  a written  explanation  of  what  your  work  of  art  is  designed  to  show. 

Refer  to  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 


In  this  final  section,  you  reviewed  the  SQ3R  study  method.  As  well,  you  looked  for  thematic 
connections  among  the  different  readings  in  the  Overdrive  anthology.  In  the  last  part,  you  were  given 
the  format  of  a typical  final  test  as  well  as  some  tips  to  help  you  prepare  and  do  your  best. 


In  order  to  do  well  on  the  final  test,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  do  some  studying.  Review  all  of  the 
modules  in  this  course  until  you  feel  you  have  a 
firm  grasp  of  all  of  the  concepts. 


Section  2 Assignment:  Preparing  for  the  Final  Test 

Review  the  Evaluation  information  found  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  module. 

It  is  important  to  number  and  clearly  identify  each  page  with  the  following  information  at  the  top: 

English  23  ■-  Module  8 Section  2 Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Be  sure  to  write  legibly.  Leave  a wide  left  margin  and  number  all  of  your  pages. 

1 . Review  the  journal  entries  that  you  wrote  in  this  section.  Choose  the  entry  that  you  like  best  and 
are  willing  to  share.  Revise,  edit,  and  proofread  this  journal  entry.  Before  you  begin  writing  your 
final  copy,  indicate  the  page  number  of  the  topic  on  which  your  journal  entry  is  based.  (5  marks) 

2.  Functional  Writing  (15  marks) 

You  have  ordered  a pair  of  revolutionary  new  running  shoes  called  “Cloud  Jumpers.”  They  are 
guaranteed  to  be  the  springiest,  most  comfortable,  most  effortless  shoes  on  the  market. 
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Since  receiving  your  new  running  shoes,  however,  you  have  had  nothing  but  problems.  The 
shoes  have  not  lived  up  to  the  claims  made  in  the  advertisements;  even  worse,  they  began  coming 
apart  almost  immediately.  You  now  want  to  write  a letter  to  let  the  company  that  makes  the 
shoes  know  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with  their  product.  As  well,  you  want  to  suggest  a course  of 
action  that  would  help  to  make  you  less  dissatisfied. 

Use  proper  business  letter  format.  The  address  of  the  company  follows: 

Shoe-perior  Footwear 
235-17  AveN.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
TON  0N0 

Your  letter  will  be  marked  on  your  ability  both  to  explain  the  situation  and  to  make  your  wants 
known  to  the  reader.  Your  letter  will  also  be  marked  for  correct  format  and  appropriateness  of 
tone. 

The  following  evaluation  guidelines  will  be  used  for  your  letter. 


Maximum 

Marks 

CONTENTS  1 . To  the  point,  specific,  full  information,  necessary  details  (6) 

2.  Generally  to  the  point,  most  information,  some  details  (4-5) 

3.  Rather  vague,  inadequate  information,  few  details  (2-3) 

4.  Vague,  little  information,  no  details  (0- 1 ) 

6 

CORRECTNESS  1 . Clear  of  all  but  minor  faults  (4) 

2.  Occasional  errors,  none  serious  (3) 

3.  Apparent  weakness  - careless  (2) 

4.  Bad  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation  (0-1) 

4 

STYLE,  1 . Good  to  excellent  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph 

FORM,  and  structure 

ORGANIZATION  Clear,  attractive,  courteous  style,  good  organization  (4-5) 

2.  Understands  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph  structure. 
Relatively  clear  style  and  good  organization  (3) 

3.  Apparent  weaknesses  but  some  competence  - readable  style 
Some  knowledge  of  formal  letter  format  and  paragraph 
structure  (2) 

4.  Little  or  no  structure  ability;  shapeless,  unreadable  style; 
lack  of  courtesy 

Poor  form  and  organization,  bad  paragraph  and  sentence 
structure,  poor  diction  and  idiom  (0-1) 

5 
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3.  Response  to  Literature  (20  marks) 

You  will  now  write  a well-organized  composition  for  the  following  topic:  Conflict  is  essential  to 
all  literature. 


In  your  composition  refer  to  three  characters  - one  from  a short  story,  one  from  the  novel,  and 
one  from  the  play  that  you  have  read  in  this  course.  Identify  the  characters  and  their  conflicts  and 
explain  how  conflict  helped  make  these  characters  real  and  believable  for  an  audience.  Discuss 
how  the  characters  dealt  with  their  conflicts. 

Your  composition  should  be  about  150  to  200  words  in  length.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  quality  of 
your  ideas  and  the  organization  of  the  composition  are  more  important  than  length. 

Your  composition  must  have  an  effective  introduction  and  conclusion.  The  body  should  clearly 
and  logically  develop  your  ideas.  The  composition  must  be  concise,  unified,  and  coherent. 
Support  your  ideas  with  references  to  the  works  of  literature. 

Before  you  begin  writing  your  composition,  engage  in  a form  of  prewriting  to  generate  ideas. 
Arrange  these  ideas  into  an  outline  that  you  will  then  use  to  write  your  composition. 

Submit  both  your  outline  and  your  composition.  Your  assignment  will  be  evaluated  according  to 
the  following  guidelines. 

Outline  (2  marks):  The  writer  has  submitted  the  outline  that  was  used  to  organize  the  ideas  for 
the  composition.  The  composition  follows  the  structure  of  the  outline  quite  closely.  There  are 
many  different  outline  formats  possible;  the  writer  is  free  to  choose  or  create  any  outline  format 
that  helps  keep  the  composition  focused  and  logically  structured. 

Content  (8  marks):  The  writer  has  successfully  conveyed  information  or  persuasively  presented 
personal  opinions  about  the  topic.  The  ideas  presented  are  complete  and  are  well-supported  by 
quotations  and  examples  when  required.  The  writer  has  provided  enough  details  to  allow  the 
reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  writer’s  message.  The  composition  is  unified,  concise, 
and  coherent. 


Organization  (5  marks):  The  writer  has  organized  the  composition  well  and  has  presented  the 
content  in  an  order  that  allows  the  reader  to  follow  easily  the  flow  of  ideas.  There  is  an  effective 
introductory  sentence  or  paragraph  that  clearly  states  what  the  composition  will  be  about,  and  a 
conclusion  that  sums  up  the  message  of  the  composition. 

Correctness  (5  marks):  The  writer  has  carefully  edited  and  proofread  the  composition  to  ensure 
that  it  is  relatively  free  of  errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation. 
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MODULE  SUMMARY 


This  module  was  intended  to  help  you  tie  up  the  loose  ends  of  the  course.  You  not  only  finished 
writing  the  final  copy  of  your  research  report,  but  you  also  began  reviewing  the  course  material  in 
preparation  for  the  final  test. 

All  that  remains  for  you  to  do  is  to  study  hard  and  do  your  best  on  the  final  test.  Good  luck! 


To  ensure  that  all  of  your  work  has  been  completed  in  a satisfactory  manner,  check  off  the  items  in 
the  following  list: 

□ Section  1 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Section  2 Assignment  has  been  completed. 

□ Your  responses  are  organized  and  neat,  with  room  for  teacher  comments. 

□ All  of  your  response  pages  are  numbered  consecutively  and  identified  with  this  heading: 

English  23  - SWiodule  8 Section  # Assignment  Page  # Name  and  ID  # 

Submit  only  your  assignment  response  pages  (along  with  any  audiotape  and/or  videotape  cassettes) 
for  evaluation. 


COURSE  SURVEY  FOR  ENGLISH  23 


Please  evaluate  this  course  and  return  this  survey  when  you  have  completed  your  last  module  assignment.  This  is  a 
course  designed  in  a new  distance-learning  format,  so  we  are  interested  in  your  responses.  Your  constructive 
comments  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  as  future  course  revisions  can  then  incorporate  any  necessary  improvements. 


Name. 

Course 

Address 

Age  □ under  19 

File  No. 

□ 19  to  40 

□ over  40 

Date 

Design 

1 .  This  course  contains  a series  of  module  booklets.  Do  you  like  the  idea  of  separate  booklets? 


2.  Have  you  ever  enrolled  in  a correspondence  course  that  arrived  as  one  large  volume? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  which  style  do  you  prefer? 


3.  The  module  booklets  contained  a variety  of  self-assessed  activities.  Did  you  find  it  helpful  to  be  able  to  check 
your  work  and  have  immediate  feedback? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  explain. 


4.  Were  the  questions  and  directions  easy  to  understand? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 
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5.  Each  section  contains  Follow-up  Activities.  Which  type  of  follow-up  activity  did  you  choose? 

□ mainly  Extra  Help 

□ mainly  Enrichment 

□ a variety 

□ none 

Did  you  find  these  activities  beneficial? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


6.  Did  you  understand  what  was  expected  in  the  section  assignments? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


7.  The  course  materials  were  designed  to  be  completed  by  students  working  independently  at  a distance.  Were  you 
always  aware  of  what  you  had  to  do? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  provide  details. 


8.  Suggestions  for  audiocassette  and  videocassette  activities  may  have  been  included  in  the  course.  Did  you  make 
use  of  these  media  options? 

□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 


Course  Content 

1 . Was  enough  detailed  information  provided  to  help  you  learn  the  expected  skills  and  ojectives? 
□ Yes  □ No  Comment  on  the  lines  below. 
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2.  Did  you  find  the  work  load  reasonable? 
□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


3.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  the  reading  level? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


4.  How  would  you  assess  your  general  reading  level? 

□ poor  reader  □ average  reader  □ good  reader 

5.  Was  the  material  presented  clearly  and  with  sufficient  depth? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


General 

1 . What  did  you  like  least  about  the  course? 


2.  What  did  you  like  most  about  the  course? 


Additional  Comments 
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Only  students  enrolled  with  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  need  to  complete  the  remaining  questions. 

1 .  Did  you  contact  the  Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre  for  help  or  information  while  doing  your  course? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  approximately  how  many  times?  

Did  you  find  the  staff  helpful? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  no,  explain. 


2.  Were  you  able  to  fax  any  of  your  assignment  response  pages? 

□ Yes  □ No  If  yes,  comment  on  the  value  of  being  able  to  do  this. 


3.  If  you  were  mailing  your  assignment  response  pages,  how  long  was  it  taking  for  their  return? 


4.  Was  the  feedback  you  received  from  your  correspondence  teacher  helpful? 
□ Yes  □ No  Please  comment. 


Thanks  for  taking  the  time  to  complete 
this  survey.  Your  feedback  is  important 
to  us.  Please  return  this  survey  with  your 
last  module  assignment. 


Instructional  Design  and  Development 
Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 
Box  4000 
Barrhead,  Alberta 
TOG  2P0 
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Master  Glossary 

allusion:  in  literature,  a reference  to  someone  or  something 
that  the  writer  assumes  the  audience  will  recognize 

ambiguous:  having  an  unclear  meaning 

anecdote:  a short  story  about  an  interesting  event 

antagonist:  the  principal  opponent  of  the  protagonist 

antecedent  action:  in  literature,  the  events  that  took  place 
before  the  beginning  of  the  story 

anthology:  a collection  of  poems  or  prose  selections  from 
various  authors 

audience:  the  person  or  specific  group  addressed  by  a 
writer,  speaker,  or  visual  message 

aural:  having  to  do  with  the  sense  of  hearing 

autobiography:  a story  of  a person’s  life  written  by  that 
person 

barrier  to  effective  communication:  anything  that 
prevents  a message  from  being  received  and  understood 

bibliography:  a list  of  books  and  other  sources  that  were 
used  in  the  research  of  a report 

A bibliography  is  found  at  the  end  of  a report.  It  lists  the 
titles  of  the  works  that  the  report  writer  used  to  research 
the  report,  the  writers’  names,  and  publication 
information. 

See  also  footnote. 

brainstorming:  generating  as  many  ideas  as  possible 
without  restraint  or  criticism 

channel:  the  way  in  which  a message  is  sent 

cliches:  over-used  phrases 

climax:  the  most  exciting  point  in  a story,  the  turning  point 

clipped  words:  words  that  have  been  shortened 

clustering:  a prewriting  strategy  in  which  ideas  related  to  a 
single  word  or  concept  are  drawn  in  “clusters”  around  it 
(also  called  mind  mapping,  webbing  or  thought  webbing) 

coherence:  in  writing,  moving  logically  and  clearly  from 
one  idea  to  another 


colloquialisms:  See  colloquial  words. 

colloquial  words:  informal,  conversational  expressions 

comedy:  any  play  that  has  a happy  ending 

common  knowledge:  facts  that  most  people  already  know 

communicator:  a person  who  creates  a message 

concise:  brief,  expressing  much  in  few  words 

conferencing:  talking  over  ideas  and  early  drafts  of  a piece 
of  writing  with  others 

conflict:  the  struggle  between  the  main  character  and  an 
opposing  force 

congruent  messages:  the  verbal  and  nonverbal 
components  of  a message  say  the  same  thing 

connotation:  the  meanings  associated  with  a word 

context:  the  clues  in  a sentence  or  passage  that  help  the 
reader  determine  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word  or 
phrase 

context  of  a situation:  the  conditions  in  which  an  event 
occurs 

decoding:  the  process  by  which  the  receiver  makes  sense  of 
a message 

denotation:  the  exact,  literal  meaning  of  a word 
diction:  word  choice 

dramatic  irony:  a form  of  irony  in  which  there  is  a 

difference  between  what  the  audience  knows  to  be  true 
and  what  a character  believes  to  be  true 

dynamic  character:  a character  who  experiences  growth 
or  change  as  a result  of  events  in  the  story  or  play 

editing:  in  writing,  the  process  of  proofreading  and 

correcting  grammatical  problems  and  surface  errors  in 
things  like  capitalization,  spelling,  and  punctuation 

emotive  language:  words  that  reflect  your  opinion 
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encoding:  the  process  by  which  thoughts  are  transformed 
into  words 

equivocal:  having  more  than  one  meaning 

exposition:  the  introduction  to  a play 

expressive  writing:  writing  done  in  everyday,  familiar 
language  that  expresses  feeling,  experiences,  etc. 

fable:  a story  made  up  to  teach  a lesson 

first  person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which  a 
character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  / and 
we 

footnote:  a note  placed  either  at  the  bottom  of  a page  in  a 
report  or  at  the  end  of  a report  that  shows  the  source  of  a 
certain  piece  of  information 

A footnote  gives  credit  to  another  person  for  words  or 
ideas  belonging  to  that  person  that  have  been  used  in  the 
report.  Footnotes  provide  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  title 
of  the  work,  publication  information,  and  a page  number 
reference. 

See  also  bibliography. 

foreshadowing:  providing  a hint  about  events  that  will 
occur  later  in  a story 

formal  English:  See  formal  language. 

formal  language:  language  in  which  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  word  choice  and  grammatical  accuracy 
Formal  language  is  used  when  you  want  to  make  a good 
impression  on  people  whom  you  do  not  know  well  or 
when  you  need  to  communicate  your  ideas  precisely. 

found  poem:  a poem  created  by  taking  a prose  sentence  or 
passage  and  arranging  the  words  in  a new  and  interesting 
way  on  the  page  and  thereby  emphasizing  or  altering 
parts  of  the  original  message 

freewriting:  a prewriting  technique  that  involves  writing 
nonstop  for  several  minutes,  allowing  whatever  thoughts 
that  come  to  mind  to  be  recorded  on  paper 
It  is  also  called  timed  writing. 

genre:  a particular  category  of  literature  characterized  by  its 
form,  content,  or  style;  for  example,  poetry,  short  stories, 
novels 

genre:  a category  of  literature  characterized  by  its  form, 
content,  or  style  - for  example,  poetry,  fables,  fairy  tales, 
short  stories,  novels,  essays,  etc. 
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graffiti:  (plural  of  graffito)  verses,  sayings,  or  pictures 

drawn,  scribbled,  or  scratched  on  a public  surface  such  as 
a wall  or  fence 

incongruent  messages:  the  verbal  and  nonverbal 
components  of  a message  are  contradictory 

infer:  to  come  to  a conclusion  about  something  after  you 
have  carefully  considered  the  evidence;  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  through  reasoning 

informal  English:  See  informal  language. 

informal  language:  the  relaxed,  friendly,  personal  sort  of 
language  used  in  everyday  life 

Informal  language  follows  most  of  the  rules  of  grammar 
but  uses  a less  sophisticated  vocabulary  than  formal 
language. 

initial  incident:  in  literature,  the  first  event  that  begins  the 
story 

interactive:  mutual  or  reciprocal 

ironic  twist:  surprise  ending 

irony:  the  contrast  between  what  is  and  what  was  expected 

irony  of  situation:  in  literature,  the  difference  between 
what  is  expected  and  what  actually  happens 

juxtaposition:  putting  two  or  more  things  side  by  side 

kinesics:  body  movement 

letterhead:  the  name  of  a firm  or  organization  printed  at  the 
top  of  a piece  of  stationery 

limited  omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in 
which  the  reader  is  told  by  the  narrator  everything  that 
one  of  the  characters  says,  does,  and  thinks 

linear:  one  way  only 

literary  symbol:  any  character,  object,  situation,  action,  or 
event  that  has  a second  meaning  in  addition  to  its  literal 
meaning  in  a work  of  literature 

Literary  symbols  are  used  to  help  the  reader  gain  a better 
understanding  of  the  message  that  the  writer  wishes  to 
convey. 

logical  fallacy:  an  argument  that  appears  to  be  logical  but 
really  is  not 
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mood:  the  overall  feeling  produced  in  the  reader  or  viewer 
by  a piece  of  literature  or  piece  of  visual  communication 

moral:  the  lesson  about  right  and  wrong  that  a story  teaches 

motivating  incident:  in  a play,  the  initial  incident  that  sets 
in  motion  the  rising  action 

motive:  the  reason  behind  an  action  or  decision 

myth:  a traditional  or  legendary  story  that  attempts  to  explain 
a basic  truth  about  life 

narrator:  the  teller  of  the  story 

The  narrator  is  not  necessarily  the  author,  but  can  be  a 
character  in  the  story. 

nonverbal:  without  words 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
the  reader  is  told  by  the  narrator  everything  that  the 
characters  say,  do,  and  think 

paraphrase:  to  restate  something  in  different  words 

physical  point  of  view:  the  position  in  time  and  space 
from  which  a writer  views  and  describes  a scene 

plagiarism:  the  passing  off  of  someone  else’s  work  as  your 
own 

plot:  the  sequence  of  actions  in  a story;  the  events  that  occur 

point  of  view:  the  position  from  which  something  is 
observed  or  considered 

prejudice:  an  unfavourable  opinion  formed  without 
investigating  the  facts;  an  irrational  attitude  of  hostility 
directed  against  an  individual,  group,  or  race 

prewriting:  the  first  stage  in  the  writing  process 

Prewriting  involves  generating  ideas  and  planning  for 
writing.  See  brainstorming,  clustering,  and 
freewriting. 

proofreading:  to  read  carefully  to  identify  grammatical 
problems  and  surface  errors  that  need  to  be  corrected 

propaganda:  ideas  spread  deliberately  to  promote  a cause 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a story 

purpose  in  reading:  the  reason  for  reading  - for 

enjoyment,  to  learn  something,  to  find  specific  facts,  etc. 


purpose  in  writing:  the  reason  for  writing  - to  entertain, 
persuade,  inform,  explain,  describe,  etc. 

redundancy:  unnecessary  repetition  in  expressing  the  same 
idea 

relative  words:  words  whose  meanings  are  dependent  on  a 
comparison 

resume:  summary  of  one’s  career  and  qualifications,  skills, 
and  achievements 

retrospective  narration:  a story  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a person  recalling  events  of  his  or  her  life 

revising:  in  writing,  the  process  of  revisiting  and  reworking 
the  material 

It  involves  focusing,  developing,  deleting,  reordering,  and 
changing  the  text. 

rising  action:  the  series  of  events  that  builds  excitement 
toward  the  most  dramatic  point  in  a story,  the  climax 

round  character:  a complex,  fully-developed  character 

sarcastic:  intending  to  hurt  someone’s  feelings  by  making 
fun  of  the  person  or  through  bitter  remarks  that  are  often 
satirical  or  ironic 

semantic  rules:  rules  that  tell  how  to  make  sense  of  words 

setting:  the  time  and  place  in  a work  of  fiction 

silhouette:  a dark  image  outlined  against  a lighter 
background 

simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

situational  irony:  See  irony  of  situation. 

skimming:  a time-saving  reading  technique  in  which  the 
reader  quickly  reads  only  the  most  important  sections  of  a 
piece  of  writing  to  get  a general  idea  about  the  content 

slang:  a popular  and  current  colloquial  expression 

speaker:  the  character  who  speaks  to  the  reader  in  a poem 
Sometimes  the  speaker  and  the  author  are  the  same. 

stage  directions:  details  written  in  italics  that  help  the 
reader  and  actors  of  a play  visualize  the  setting;  the 
costumes;  and  the  body  language,  emotions,  and 
movements  of  the  characters 
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stanza:  in  a poem,  lines  that  have  been  grouped  together  to 
form  a unit 

statement  of  fact:  a statement  or  claim  that  can  be  proven 
true  or  false 

statement  of  opinion:  a statement  or  claim  that  cannot  be 
proven  true  or  false 

stereotype:  any  commonly  held,  exaggerated  and 

simplified  idea  or  judgement  of  a person,  group,  race,  or 
issue 

stock  character:  an  easily  recognizable,  stereotyped 
character  having  only  one  trait 

The  wicked  witch,  country  bumpkin,  dumb  blond,  dumb 
jock,  and  hard-nosed  detective  are  examples  of  stock 
characters. 

Style:  the  distinctive  way  in  which  writers  and  speakers 
express  themselves 
See  also  voice  in  writing. 

subject:  the  main  idea  of  a written,  spoken,  or  visual 
message 

summarize:  to  give  only  the  main  points,  avoiding 
unnecessary  details 

symbol:  something  that  stands  for  something  else 
See  also  literary  symbol. 

syntactic  rules:  rules  that  tell  how  words  can  be  arranged 


theme:  the  main  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges  from 
a piece  of  literature 

timed  writing:  See  freewriting. 

tone:  the  attitude  toward  a subject  or  audience  adopted  by  a 
speaker  or  writer 

topic:  the  specific  focus  of  a written,  spoken,  or  visual 
message 

tragedy:  any  play  that  ends  unhappily  for  the  protagonist 

transitions:  shifts  in  thought 

transitional  expressions:  words  or  phrases  that  help 
readers  and  listeners  make  connections  between  one  idea 
and  another 

unity:  maintaining  the  focus  of  a piece  of  writing,  staying  on 
topic 

verbal  irony:  the  contrast  between  what  is  said  and  what  is 
meant 

visualizing:  using  your  imagination  to  create  a mental 
image  of  a person,  thing,  or  event 

vocal  tone:  the  use  of  pitch  and  volume  to  reflect  emotion 
while  speaking 

voice:  in  writing,  the  personal  and  recognizable  style  of  a 
writer 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1 . Responses  here  will  vary.  Your  response  will  depend  on  what  you  intend  to  show  in  your  report.  Make  sure  that  all  of  the 
points  relate  to  the  main  idea  of  your  report. 

2.  Again,  responses  will  vary.  Deciding  which  information  to  focus  on  to  support  or  discuss  each  of  your  main  points  helps  you 
to  limit,  or  narrow  down,  your  topic.  For  example,  in  the  report  “Excess  Packaging,”  one  of  the  main  points  that  the  author 
wanted  to  convey  was  that  there  should  be  a greater  emphasis  on  reducing,  reusing,  and  recycling  packaging.  She  did  not 
discuss  what  governments  should  do  to  limit  the  amount  of  excess  packaging  produced  in  our  society  or  incentives  or 
legislation  making  people  and  companies  reuse  or  recycle  packaging.  Instead,  she  limited  her  discussion  to  what  individuals 
could  do  voluntarily  to  reduce,  reuse,  and  recycle  packaging. 
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Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Responses  of  course,  will  be  personal.  Here’s  a sample  paragraph  based  on  the  second  topic  suggested: 

Everything  went  wrong  today.  I stubbed  my  toe  getting  out  of  bed,  burned  the  toast  at  breakfast  (setting  off  the 
smoke  detector),  and  missed  the  school  bus.  Naturally  I was  late  getting  to  school  and  walked  in  halfway  through  a 
math  test.  Terrific!  Then  at  noon  I found  I’d  gotten  my  little  sister’s  lunch;  would  you  believe  it  - peanut-butter- 
and-jelly  sandwiches!  Yuck!  After  supper  I had  a big  row  with  Mom  over  the  state  of  my  room,  and  that’s  where  I 
stayed  all  evening  - in  my  room.  I certainly  hope  tomorrow’s  an  improvement! 

See  how  details  bring  a bare,  dry  statement  to  life? 

2.  As  you  read  over  the  topics,  you  probably  realized  that  you  could  use  more  than  one  method  of  paragraph  development  for 
several  of  the  topics.  Which  method  of  development  that  you  select  depends  to  a large  extent  on  what  you  want  to  say  about 
the  topic.  The  following  are  possible  methods  of  development  for  each  topic.  If  you  chose  different  methods  of 
development,  discuss  your  ideas  with  others. 

a.  Anne  Frank’s  relationship  with  other  people  - quoting  or  summarizing  what  others  have  said 

b.  Anne  Frank’ s physical  appearance  - describing  a person,  place,  or  thing 

c.  Anne  and  Peter  had  different  outlooks  on  life.  - comparing  and  contrasting  two  things 

d.  Ways  in  which  Anne  Frank  rebelled  against  her  mother  - using  one  or  more  examples  to  illustrate  a point 

e.  Persecution  forced  Jewish  people  to  go  into  hiding.  - giving  causes  or  reasons  for  things  happening 

f.  Millions  of  Jews  died  in  the  Holocaust.  - citing  data  to  back  up  an  assertion 

g.  The  Gestapo  - defining  a term  you’re  using 

h.  The  Final  Solution  developed  gradually  over  many  years.  - chronological  order 

i.  Because  few  countries  accepted  large  numbers  of  Jewish  refugees,  most  European  Jews  were  trapped  in  Nazi-occupied 
countries.  - pointing  out  effects  of  things  happening 


Section  1 : Activity  3 

1 . The  main  idea  of  this  report  would  be  the  attempt  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Why  are  people  so  concerned  with 
gaining  wealth?” 

2.  Readers  may  be  intrigued  by  the  quote  from  the  Greek  writer;  they  may  think  “How  can  something  written  so  long  ago 
possibly  apply  to  the  present  day?”  Also,  the  subject,  wealth,  is  one  that  seems  to  interest  almost  everyone. 

3.  The  conclusion  appears  to  summarize  the  ideas  of  the  composition  by  answering  the  question  posed  by  the  introduction. 

4.  The  ideas  in  the  body  are  summarized  in  a single  statement:  the  question  of  the  introduction  is  answered.  There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said. 
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Section  1 : Activity  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary  widely  here.  The  following  are  possible  problem  areas  that  may  develop: 

• The  purpose  of  your  report  may  be  unclear.  You  may  need  to  narrow  your  topic  more. 

• You  may  have  too  many  facts.  It  may  be  hard  for  the  reader  to  grasp  what  ideas  all  those  facts  are  supposed  to  show 
or  support. 

• You  may  find  that  you  are  repeating  ideas  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 

• You  may  find  that  one  paragraph  does  not  really  relate  to  the  main  idea. 

• You  may  find  that  you  need  to  explain  what  you  mean  in  places. 

What  did  you  find? 

2.  Sentence  1 is  the  topic  sentence;  it  says  what  the  paragraph  will  be  about.  All  of  the  sentences  that  do  not  relate  to  fishing  in 
Alberta  must  be  deleted. 

Alberta  is  an  angler’s  paradise.  Trout,  pike,  and  jackfish  abound  in  the  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain 
streams  of  the  province.  To  keep  the  anglers  happy,  many  of  Alberta’s  lakes  are  stocked  with  fish.  There  are  as 
well  several  fish  hatcheries  within  the  province,  which  are,  by  the  way,  very  interesting  places  to  visit.  Hunting  is 
prohibited  in  all  national  parks,  but  anglers  may  purchase  a special  licence  which  permits  them  to  fish  in  park 
waters. 

Section  1 : Activity  5 

1 . The  following  words  should  be  cut: 

a.  hurriedly 

b.  stingy,  in  solitude 

c.  working  together 

d.  accidentally 

e.  Try  this:  Joanne  and  Jeanine,  a new  pair  in  our  dance  class,  are  identical  twins. 

2.  The  second  paragraph  is  more  coherent.  Because  of  the  use  of  transitional  words  and  phrases,  the  ideas  flow  smoothly  and 
logically. 

Section  1 : Activity  6 

He  stood  five  metres  from  where  I sat.  I had  never  seen  such  a poor  child  before.  Two  dirty,  bony  knees  protruded  through  his 
old,  grey  pants.  A tom  shirt,  once  white,  now  grey,  hung  loosely  over  his  thin  narrow  shoulders.  His  matted  black  hair  was 
getting  long.  With  his  blue  eyes,  he  stared  at  everyone  who  passed  by. 

Section  1 : Activity  7 

1.  Footnotes 

The  footnote  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  each  footnote  can  vary,  but  you  must  have  included  a number  before  each. 
According  to  some  handbooks,  you  may  omit  the  p.  or  pp.  abbreviations  for  page  and  pages  and  just  give  the  page 
number(s). 
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a.  1 James  B.  Bell  and  Earl  W.  Buxton,  ed.,  Reflections  (Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada,  1975),  pp.  83-84. 

b.  2 Wendy  Herman,  “Are  Politics  Killing  the  Whale?”  Toronto  Star.  12  July  1981,  p.  Cl. 

c.  3 “Cat.”  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  1994  ed. 

d.  4 Rupert  O.  Matthews,  The  Maritime  Provinces  (Halifax:  The  Image  Bank  Inc.,  1989),  pp.  60-70. 
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Section  1 : Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  a.  1 Bob  C.  Jones.  The  Predators  (Winnipeg:  Sunrise  Publications  Ltd.,  1986),  pp.  98-100. 

b.  Jones,  Bob  C.  The  Predators.  Winnipeg:  Sunrise  Publications  Ltd.,  1986. 

2.  Answers  will  vary  somewhat.  Here’s  a sample. 

How  can  anyone  doubt  the  reality  of  the  Loch  Ness  monster  when  hundreds  of  people  claim  to  have  seen  it?  Many 
people  say  it’s  a hoax,  but  I’m  convinced  it’s  really  true.  I can’t  prove  it;  however,  there  is,  I think  enough  evidence 
for  a very  strong  case.  For  example,  there  is  a film  of  something  big  swimming  across  the  loch,  leaving  a large 
wake  yet  people  still  don’t  believe  in  the  monster.  There  is  also  a photograph  of  a reptilian  head  and  neck 
protruding  from  Loch  Ness.  Although  this  could  be  faked,  it  seems  doubtful.  Finally,  there  is  a photograph  taken 
from  a mini-sub  that  looks  like  a flipper  of  a large  aquatic  animal.  For  these  reasons  I feel  sure  there  is  some  sort  of 
monster  living  in  Loch  Ness. 

3.  The  following  are  possible  answers. 

a.  Because  of,  Since,  As  a result  of  d.  For  example 

b.  Therefore,  As  a result,  Not  surprisingly  e.  Finally,  Most  importantly,  Above  all 

c.  However,  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  (making  two  sentences  into  one) 
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Enrichment 

1.  Many  years  ago,  there  lived  a man  named  Flint  Jacobs.  Flint  had  a nasty,  mean  streak  that  often  got  him  into 
trouble.  One  day,  while  Hint  was  walking  down  a dirt  road,  he  came  upon  an  animal  that  was  hurt  and  lying  in  the 
ditch.  He  picked  up  the  whining  kitten  to  see  what  had  happened.  The  kitten  had  a broken  leg.  Flint  took  the  kitten 
home  and  nursed  and  cared  for  it.  The  kitten  responded  well  to  treatment  and  soon  was  rollicking  around  the  house. 
Flint  and  the  kitten,  now  named  Buster,  became  inseparable.  Finding  that  kitten  changed  Hint  Jacob’s  life. 

2.  Review  the  correct  format  for  writing  a formal  letter  before  you  begin.  (See  Module  2,  Section  2:  Activity  6)  Use  a formal 
but  polite  tone  in  your  writing.  Make  sure  to  include  a phone  number.  The  person  may  not  have  the  time  to  respond  in 
writing  and  may  prefer  more  informal  contact. 

3.  Unity  is  focus  in  a piece  of  writing.  There  are  no  points  or  ideas  that  are  out  of  place.  For  a composition  to  be  called  unified, 
all  ideas  and  sentences  must  be  made  to  relate  to  the  central  idea. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  There  are  no  headings  or  subheadings  in  the  speech.  As  well,  there  are  no  visual  materials,  such  as  maps  or  graphs. 

2.  From  the  title,  it  would  seem  clear  that  you  are  going  to  learn  how  the  author  ended  up  in  Canada.  It  would  also  appear  that 
you  will  learn  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  author  to  get  from  Vietnam  to  Canada. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  here.  Possible  questions  might  include 

• Why  did  she  come  to  Canada?  • What  was  her  journey  like?  • What  is  her  life  like  now? 

4.  The  following  is  a possible  answer: 

• Paragraph  #3:  What  made  the  author  decide  to  leave  Vietnam? 

• Paragraph  #4:  What  were  conditions  on  the  boat  like? 

• Paragraph  #11:  What  happened  after  they  were  rescued  at  sea? 

5.  The  following  answers  are  based  on  the  questions  raised  in  question  4. 

• She  states  that  things  “changed”  and  life  “became  very  difficult.”  Her  father  decided  that  she  would  have  a better 
future  if  she  tried  to  leave  Vietnam  by  boat. 

• The  boat  was  so  overcrowded  that  people  had  difficulty  breathing.  People  were  hungry  and  there  was  no  protection 
from  the  rain. 

• They  were  taken  to  an  island  in  Malaysia  and  treated  humanely.  They  were  interviewed  for  resettlement  in  other 
countries. 

6.  Your  questions  may  be  different  from  those  that  follow. 

• Why  did  she  come  to  Canada? 

It  appeared  she  had  a life  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  freedom  or  opportunity.  She  was  willing  to  do  anything  to 
get  away  from  such  a life. 
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• What  was  her  journey  like? 

It  was  a nightmare.  She  endured  overcrowding,  hunger,  thirst,  seasickness,  pirate  raids,  and  near-drowning 
before  she  was  rescued. 

• What  is  her  life  like  now? 

She  is  happy  and  grateful  to  be  living  in  Canada.  She  seems  to  have  settled  into  the  routine  of  a typical  high 
school  student;  however,  she  says  that  the  memories  of  her  trip  will  stay  with  her  forever. 

7.  Your  list  might  include  the  following  details: 

• There  wasn’t  much  room  in  the  boat. 

• People  had  trouble  breathing. 

• There  was  no  protection  from  the  elements. 

• There  was  little  to  eat  or  drink. 

• The  boat  broke  down;  they  could  only  hope  for  rescue. 

• They  were  attacked  by  pirates. 

• The  boat  broke  apart  and  they  had  to  cling  to  the  wreckage  until  they  were  rescued. 

8.  She  seems  to  be  saying  that  she  is  fitting  well  into  Canadian  society.  She  is  happy  at  high  school  and  has  learned  English.  At 
the  same  time,  she  will  never  forget  the  horrors  she  had  to  endure  to  get  to  Canada. 

9.  a.  According  to  the  author,  life  became  very  difficult  - so  difficult  that  the  girl’s  father  was  willing  to  risk  his  children’s 

lives  in  the  hope  that  they  might  escape  to  a better  life. 

b.  All  you  have  to  do  is  consider  what  the  boat  people  endured  in  trying  to  leave  their  country  to  know  how  unfair  this 
statement  is.  They  were  looking  for  a better  life,  not  an  easier  one. 

c.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  boats  they  encountered  were  manned  by  pirates  intent  on  robbery  or  kidnapping.  They  did 
not  receive  any  help  until  they  had  nearly  reached  Malaysia  and  their  boat  had  broken  apart. 

Section  2:  Activity  2 

1 . You  might  say  that  the  play  helps  average  Canadians  understand  how  confusing  a new  language  can  be.  You  also  see  the 
difficulties  of  being  a new  Canadian  from  the  immigrant’s  point  of  view.  The  play  also  injects  welcome  humour  into  an 
often  serious,  solemn  topic  - multiculturalism.  Also,  it  is  a fun  play  to  read  aloud  as  the  play  cleverly  re-invents  the  English 
language.  The  main  problems  with  the  play  are  its  length  and  the  difficulty  in  understanding  some  of  the  made-up  language. 
Can  you  add  anything? 

2.  Responses  here  will  vary  widely.  Note,  however,  that  just  because  you  give  a category  a low  mark  does  not  mean  the  story  is 
fatally  flawed.  For  example,  in  some  stories  there  is  little  description  of  the  setting.  Often  in  such  cases,  the  author  is  trying 
to  say  that  the  location  of  the  story  doesn’t  matter;  it  could  take  place  anywhere.  Some  stories  are  full  of  action  and 
excitement;  they  do  not  require  finely  detailed  characters.  Other  stories  use  a few  small  incidents  as  a way  of  focusing  on  the 
development  of  character.  Therefore,  as  you  rate  each  story,  look  for  reasons  to  explain  the  differences  in  marks. 

3.  Responses  here  will  vary  depending  on  the  topic  and  the  selections  you  choose.  The  following  are  sample  answers  dealing 
with  the  topic  of  technology  and  the  environment. 

First  selection:  “Excess  Packaging”:  Excess  packaging  creates  a serious  waste-management  problem,  and  individuals  must 
take  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Second  selection:  “Millworker”:  Technology  is  intended  to  make  the  life  of  the  working  person  easier,  but  instead  it  often 
makes  the  working  person  into  an  extension  of  the  machine. 
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Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  A 2.  D 3.  C 4.  B 

5.  A bibliography  is  a list  of  sources  that  you  have  read  in  the  process  of  looking  for  information  for  a research  assignment.  A 
bibliography  allows  an  interested  reader  to  look  for  more  information  about  your  topic  in  the  sources  you  have  listed. 

6.  John  loves  to  go  fishing,  hunting,  and  swimming. 

7.  The  setting  for  the  play  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  is  an  old  attic  (secret  annex)  above  the  offices  and  storage  rooms  in 
Mr.  Frank’s  old  business  in  Amsterdam,  Holland  during  World  War  n. 

8.  The  climax  of  the  novel  Of  Mice  and  Men  would  be  the  scene  at  the  end  of  the  novel  where  George  shoots  Lennie.  It  marks 
the  end  of  George’s  hope  of  making  a better  life  for  the  two  of  them. 

9.  Two  teenage  boys  or  young  men  are  playing  an  informal  game  of  basketball  in  a school  yard  or  in  a playground. 

10.  The  mood  appears  to  be  playful,  exciting,  and  competitive.  The  game  is  informal  and  fun  because  the  boys  are  not  wearing 
basketball  uniforms.  They  are  simply  wearing  their  street  clothes  and  they  are  playing  out  of  doors  in  a playground  or 
school  yard.  For  these  reasons  you  may  infer  that  it  is  not  a serious  game  and  that  they  are  playing  for  fun.  The  mood  is 
also  exciting  and  competitive  because  the  boys  are  obviously  putting  a great  deal  of  energy  and  effort  into  the  game. 

1 1 . The  photographer  used  a medium  shot.  In  this  photo,  the  viewer  can  see  one  boy’s  face  but  only  part  of  the  other  boy’s 
face.  If  the  boys  were  more  important  to  the  message  of  the  photograph,  then  the  photographer  would  have  used  a close-up 
shot  to  focus  the  viewer’s  attention  on  the  faces  of  the  boys.  If  a long  shot  had  been  used,  the  viewer  would  not  have  been 
able  to  see  the  faces  of  the  boys  at  all. 

The  photographer  used  a medium  shot  because  it  appears  that  the  action  and  situation  in  the  photograph  are  just  as  important 
as  the  people. 

12.  There  are  both  dominant  vertical  and  diagonal  lines  in  this  photograph.  The  vertical  lines  are  created  by  the  pole  supporting 
the  basketball  net  and  the  position  of  the  boys’  bodies.  Vertical  lines  suggest  strength  and  height,  which  contribute  to  the 
effect  of  the  photograph  because  the  boys  are  jumping  high  into  the  air  in  order  to  reach  the  ball. 

The  boys’  arms  create  a steep  diagonal  angle  which  suggests  movement,  forceful  action,  or  aggression  - all  of  which 
complement  the  situation  and  the  competitive  mood  of  the  photograph.  The  position  of  the  boys’  arms  also  seem  to  point 
toward  the  top  right  corner  of  the  photograph  and  focus  the  viewer’s  attention  on  the  basketball.  The  basketball,  because  it 
is  frozen  in  the  air  above  the  net  and  looks  like  it  might  go  into  the  net,  creates  a mood  of  suspense  and  anticipation. 

Section  2:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1 . The  SQ3R  method  would  be  the  best  method  to  use. 

2.  Interruptions  wreck  your  train  of  thought.  When  your  concentration  is  broken,  it  is  harder  to  remember  things. 

3.  The  information  might  include  details  about  Steinbeck’s  life,  education,  and  early  writings  up  to  the  time  of  early  adulthood. 

4.  The  brain  stores  information  more  easily  through  the  writing  process. 


5. 


D 


6.  C 


7.  B 


8.  C 
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9.  The  following  is  a possible  outline  for  the  article  “How  I Came  to  Canada.” 

Introduction: 

• makes  connection  between  Vietnam  and  Canada 

• explains  that  she  will  talk  about  her  trip  from  Vietnam 

Body: 

• gives  reasons  why  she  left  Vietnam 

• describes  process  involved  in  departing  by  boat;  the  hardships  of  the  trip;  how  she  came  to  be  rescued;  and  how  she 
came  to  be  accepted  as  an  immigrant  to  Canada 

Conclusion: 

• describes  her  present  situation  in  Canada;  explains  she  will  always  remember  what  she  had  to  endure  to  get  to  Canada 

Enrichment 

1.  For  example,  you  might  select  a story  that  has  an  exciting  conflict  with  good  potential  for  scenes  of  action.  You  might 
describe  an  opening  scene  which  gives  the  viewer  the  feeling  that  something  exciting  is  about  to  happen. 

2.  This  exercise  might  lend  itself  particularly  well  to  some  of  the  poems  in  the  anthology.  A poem  and  a picture  can  both  be 
viewed  as  a series  of  sense  impressions;  both  go  well  together. 


